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PATRONAGE OF SPORTING WORKS. 


Mr. EpirTor: 


Notuine is more fatal to success in life, than a short-lived and ill- 
judged economy, or what may be more properly termed, parsimony ; this 
thought has been suggested by the perusal of your Register and the Spirit 
of the Times. I amalmost the only subscriber to both in the county where 
I reside, it is large, populous, and wealthy, with a fertile and productive 
soil, adapted by climate and location to the production of grain and 
grasses, and in no part of the United States can blood stock be raised to 
more advantage. 

Not in the hills of Arabia does the horse find a climate more congenial, 
here his health is free from all those diseases incident to the low countries, 
while the nature of the soil insures firm hoofs, and flinty clean legs to 
sustain him under the extraordinary performances which the perfection of 
his form and the development of his powers may promise. Of this they 
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have had the most satisfactory proof, such as no man can question or 
doubt ; few gentlemen in this vicinity have bestowed any attention on 
blood, yet in some few instances they have bred from the right sort, and in 

1B every one they have paid well, a single instance may suffice to shew what - 
can be done. Some few years since, a full bred mare at an advanced age 
was purchased from the lead of a wagon, where for a long time she had 
been expected to draw, not only the load, but the wheelers also; this mare, 
then old, was bought at one hundred and fifty dollars, put to breeding, in a 
few years, she and her colts sold for six thousand dollars; her owner at no 
time encountering more than the simple expense of breeding and rearing, 
had he trained his horses, and availed himself of the best markets, they 
A i would have brought him more than double the money: this is, in some 
| degree, though not entirely, wandering from my subject, for I did not 
intend to write a dissertation on breeding horses, but shew what I deemed 


| the proper course of those already engaged in that business. 
Interest is the great balance wheel of society, it moves and controls the 
! whole, and there would be no difficulty in getting men to pursue the 


proper course, were it not for the blinding influence of avarice, while in 
looking too intently on small present expenditures, entirely shut out the 
view of all distant profit. Such is the situation of those in our country, 
who hold or rear blood stock, and neglect to take both your periodical and 
the Spirit of the Times; for to the establishment and publication of the 
Register we owe the first impulse given to the establishment of jockey 
clubs in our country, and as a consequence, the increased value in all the 
blood stock, and for some years past you have found an able and indefati- 
gable assistant in the Spirit of the Times. 

If any man doubts the influence on the general value which the Turf 
Register has exerted, let him refer to the price of racehorses, stallions, and 
brood mares, some ten years since and now, and he must be worse than 
an infidel not to believe; in truth at this day, breeding blood horses has 
become a most important part of our rural economy, and he that shall pro- 
mote it will deserve well of his country. In my opinion, the annual sales 
of blood in the United States, nearly equals in amount any of our great 
staples, cotton alone excepted, and he that shall promote or sustain its 
value, entitles a man most justly to consideration and respect, and it 
becomes a public duty to reward such labour—and as it is the duty of all 
so is it likely to be neglected. 

By the aid of the papers above named, the value of horses has been 
increased at least one thousand per cent.; their labours benefit many 
thousands of their fellow-citizens, who so far, have not contributed one 
cent to either the Turf Register or the Spirit of the Times; this is truly, a 
most short-sighted policy, for every one must see, that those papers have 
| mainly contributed to the establishment of jockey clubs, these offer purses, 
which induce training, remunerate liberally those who win, enable them 
to buy horses at high prices, and others who wish to share the golden 
harvest, follow their example, and purchase at corresponding high prices; 
all this may be said most truly to be the work of two publications, which 
have each such a patronage as barely sustains them. Now is it proper 
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that a large portion of the community should benefit by the labours of 
two individuals, and themselves contribute nothing? Would any man of 
just and honourable feelings be willing that such should be his position 
towards another? If he would only take the trouble to look into, and 
think upon the matter, I am certain he would not; and I am persuaded, if 
this article could be generally read, your subscription list and that of the 
Spirit of the Times would have a liberal increase of names. 

While on the subject of neglect, permit me to notice that of the news- 
paper editors generally, many of them exchange with the Turf Register 
and Spirit of the Times, yet we scarcely ever see any notice of, or extract 
from them: yet are they both of more real service to the country than all 
the political papers of the day. If they would only now and then treat 
their subscribers to extracts, it would surely afford a pleasing variety, and 
like a pinch of cephalic rouse them from the lethargic influence of a dull 
editorial. 

I have been induced to mention in the same paragraph the Register and 
the Spirit of the Times. No man of spirit, enterprise, or pleasure should 
be without both of them; in the Spirit of the Times, he will find the 
earliest intelligence on all subjects connected with the turf, the field, the 

stage, it is in short, the sheet calendar of taste and fashion. 

The Turf Register is a monthly condensation of all deemed most 
important on matters connected with the turf, and the care and improve- 
ment of blood stock, printed in the neatest manner, the selections made 
with such attention as to divest them of many of those errors incident to 
more hasty publications; as a register of races and pedigrees, it may be 
referred to as a text book; for when an error, (sometimes unavoidable,) has 
crept into one number, it is corrected in the next, so no man need be mis- 
informed. This work if bound and kept, may always be referred to with 
advantage and convenience, and the breeder who is without it, has little 
chance to know the real value of his horses, and must at the same time 
remain ignorant of many things important for him to learn, in the manage- 
ment of what is or may be the most valuable part of his property.* A. 


4 * The fact, that the above was intended for the benefit of breeders and stock 

owners in general, will excuse its appearance in this periodical, more especially, 
as the writer truly remarks, as the newspaper press of the country pay very little 
attention to the Turf Register, its contents or its beneficial effects on the interests 
of the public ; one more remark, and we commit the subject to the jury: The 
article is the spontaneous emanation from the writer’s own mind, both in its sug- 
gestion and execution, nor did we know of or expect any such article from his 
pen. If the newspapers generally, would give this article an insertion in their 
columns, they would doubtless do material service to their readers, besides doing 
us a favour; which latter consideration, we have no reason to think, will militate 
against its general republication by them. Now that we publish the article for 
the benefit of breeders and the Spirit of the Times, may we not ask the latter to 
republish it for the benefit of whom it may concern ?—Epiror Turr REGISTER. 
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A WEASEL ASLEEP. 


It is not generally known, that all carnivorous animals when chance 
has afforded them a full feed, sleep so profoundly as to be easily surprised 
and taken, however shy or wild under ordinary circumstances. The cap- 
ture of their prey is, with many of them the result of long patient watch- 
ing and stratagem, keeping all their faculties on the stretch; others who 
prow} for, obtain it with great labour and fatigue, and when once in posses- 
sion, they revel like any gourmand, indulging first in what they deem the 
best and most grateful portion of their prize, reserving the balance for a 
time of need. It is generally after the first great feast, they fall into one 
of those deep profound sleeps, from which it would seem nothing but the 
last great trump could rouse them. 

Some years since, a Mrs. Crosset, of Chester, South Carolina, missed 
much of her poultry at morning feed, after much search they traced the 
marks of the spoiler under the kitchen, by the blood and feathers; now 
this same kitchen was a log-house, standing some five yards from the 
dwelling, about twenty feet square, raised but a few inches from the 
ground, and the floor of thick pine plank, fastened down with wooden 
pegs. This house was immediately surrounded with all the disposable 
force of the family, including the dogs, on such occasions most useful 
auxiliaries; the old.man then entered the kitchen, and with an axe began 
tearing up the floor, much time was consumed, and no little noise was 
made in tearing up the planks, until all feared that the enemy had escaped 
in the night, but after much labour, and taking up the planks in various 
parts of the floor, he found the weasel fast asleep, surrounded by a heca- 
tomb of dead fowls, some eighteen or twenty, which he had, in the course 
of the night, killed and drawn under the house, where making an incision 
to the jugular, he drew from them the last drop of the red stream of life; 
this process of plunder and feasting he continued until he sunk into that 
sleep, from which he was doomed never to awake, for he fell by the axe 
as he lay surrounded by the relics of his feast. 

Now is it not most wonderful, he should have slept so soundly imme- 
diately under and so near the blows of the axe, and still more strange, 
amidst the clattering of the numerous tongues, and the barking of dogs, 
but strangest of all, they caught a weasel napping. J. 





Extraorpinary Coit Foa,t.—A mare, about half-bred, the property 
of Mr. Thomas Cocking, of Armthorpe, near Doncaster, dropped a colt 
foal on Wednesday morning last, perfect in all its parts except the head, 
which has only one eye, in the centre of the forehead; the mouth is also 
adverse to nature, the lower jaw being undershot at least two inches. 
The colt, which was a fine dark bay, was immediately destroyed by 
Bentley, but the head is preserved by Mr. Hough, veterinary surgeon, of 
Doncaster, for the inspection of the curious. 
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THE HANDLEY-CROSS, (nate THE GIN-AND-waTER) HOUNDS. 
No. III. 


THE HUNT BALL AND SUPPER. 


Joy, joy, universal joy prevailed at Handley-cross, when it became 
known that a committee of management had undertaken to hunt the vale 
of Sheepwash. 

The gentlemen all agreed, that a pack of fox-hounds was the only thing 
requisite to render the place a perfect ‘heaven upon earth,’ and the ladies 
were enchanted with the smartness of the dress uniform—sky-blue coats 
lined with pink silk, white waistcoats, and canary-coloured shorts, with 
white silk stockings. A gilt button, with a fox on an embossed edge, was 
selected both for the evening costume, and the scarlet coats with sky-blue 
collars of the morning. All this, as may be supposed, was the work of 
infinite difficulty and deliberation ; for each member of the committee had 
his favourite colour. Round-the-corner Smith, wanted to have yellow 
plush coats for the masters and servants in the morning, which he con- 
sented to forego on condition of the canary-coloured shorts forming part of 
the dress costume of the evening. Mr. Barnaby was violent in favour of 
the Beaufort hunt uniform, (blue and buff;) and Stephen Dumpling 
was all for scarlet. At length they settled it with the colours we have 
described. 

The hounds were the finest playthings that ever were devised, for they 
furnished occupation morning, noon, and night. Every man that was 
ever known to have been on horseback, was solicited to become a member 
of the hunt, and qualify for wearing the unrivalled dress uniform. Three 
guineas per annum, was the price of the distinction, and the mere pay- 
ment of that sum to Walter Fleeceall, and enrolment of the name of the 
payer in his books, constituted a member of the hunt. Balloting was 
deemed superfluous—Fleeceall’s principle being to get all he could—and 
objectionable members were never thought of, until some wag having paid 
three guineas and enrolled Mr. Simon Peter Tibbs, the ‘privileged-to-be- 
impudent’ waiter, as a member, it was voted advisable to be more circum- 
spect in future. Of course, the three guineas paid on enrolment, were 
merely considered a necessary compliment, like Doleful’s guineas at the 
library; and Fleeceall wrote endless letters, and sent numberless circulars 
to every person he could think of, begging and bullying for subscriptions 
towards the support of the hounds; and in truth, names came rolling in 
pretty handsomely. The farmers, to the number of fifteen or sixteen, sent 
in their five and ten pounds a-piece in hard cash; while the visitors were 
extremely liberal with their names, especially on a representation from 
Fleeceall that payment might be made at their convenience—their names, 
the honour of their names, in short, being the principal thing the com- 
mittee looked to. Dennis O’Brian put his down for five and twenty 
guineas, Romeo Simpkins did the same for five, Abel Snoreem promised 
‘to see what he could do,’ and all wrote, either promising, encouragingly, 
or kindly. 
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Harry Markwell, the livery-stable keeper, converted a stable into a 
kennel and feeding house, and gave up his drying ground for an airing 
yard, into which the poor hounds were getting constantly turned from their 
comfortable benches, by one or other of the committee showing them off 
to his friends. Then the make, shape, and colour of every hound were 
discussed, and what some thought defects, others considered beauties. 
The kennel was pretty strong in numbers, for all the old worn-out blear- 
eyed hounds were scraped together from all parts of the vale, to make a 
show; while a milk white terrier, with a black patch on his eye—who 
was re-christened ‘Mr. Fleeceall,’ and an elegantly clipped, curled, dressed, 
and arranged black French poodle, were engaged to attract the ladies, who 
seldom have any taste for fox-hounds. Every allurement was resorted to, 
to draw company. 

Poor Peter soon began to feel the change of service. Instead of Michael 
Hardey’s friendly intercourse, almost of equality, he was ordered here, 
there, and every where by his numerous masters; it was Peter here, 
Peter there, and Peter every where, no two masters agreeing in orders. 
Smith would have the hounds exercised by day-break ; -Barnaby liked 
them to go out at noon, so that he could ride with them and get them to 
know him; and Dumpling thought the cool of the evening the pleasantest 
time. Then Barnaby would direct Peter to go on the north road, to make 
the hounds handy among carriages, while Dumpling, perhaps, would 
write to have them brought south, to trot about the downs, and get them 
steady among mutton; while Smith grumbled and muttered something 
about ‘blockheads’-——‘knowing nothing about it... Each member had his 
coterie, with whom he criticized the conduct of his colleagues. 

Autumn ‘browned the beech,’ but the season being backwardly and the 
managers not exactly agreeing in the choice of a whipper-in, the cere- 
mony of cub-hunting was dispensed with, and Peter with the aid of Bar- 
naby’s groom, who had lived as a stable-boy with Sir Harry Mainwaring, 
was ordered to exercise his hounds among the riot of deer parks and pre- 
serves in the neighbourhood. November at length approached; the latest 
packs began to advertise; and Kirby-gate stood forth on the Monday for 
Melton hounds. All then was anxiety! Sadlers’ shops were thronged at 
all hours. Griffith, the prince of whip-makers, opened an establishment 
containing every possible variety of hunting-whips; and Vincent appoint- 
ed an agent for the sale of ‘persuaders.’ Ladies busied themselves with 
plaiting hat-cords for their favourites, and the low green chair at the boot- 
makers’ was constantly occupied by some gentleman with his leg cocked 
in the air, as if he had taken a fit, getting measured for ‘a pair of tops.’ 

How to commence the season most brilliantly was the question, and a 
most difficult one it was. Dumpling thought a ‘flare up’ of fire-works 
over night would be a flash thing; Round-the-corner Smith was all fora 
hunt dinner; and after due discussion and the same happy difference of 
opinion that had characterized all their other consultations, Captain Dole- 
ful recommended a ball, in the delusive hope that it would have the effect 
of making friends and getting subscribers to the hounds, and be done, as 
all contemplated acts are, at a very trifling expense. There was no occa- 
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sion to give a supper, he said, refreshments—tea, coffee, ices, lemonade, 
and negus, handed on trays or set out in the ante-room, would be amply 
sufficient, nor was there any necessity for asking any one from whom 
they did not expect something in the way of support to the hounds. 

Round-the-corner Smith did not jump at the proposal, having been 
caught in a similar speculation of giving of a ball to a limited party at 
Bath, and had been severely mulcted in the settling; but Barnaby stood 
in too wholesome a dread of his wife to venture any opposition to such a 
measure; and Stephen Dumpling merged his fears in the honour, and the 
hopes of making it pay indirectly by gaining subscribers to the hounds. 
The majority carried it; and Captain Doleful spread the news like wild- 
fire; of course, bespeaking all the credit of the thing for himself. 

What a bustle it created at Handley-cross!' The poor milliner-girls 
stitched their fingers into holes, and nothing was seen at the tailors’ win- 
dows, but sky-blue coats lined with pink silk, and canary-coloured inex- 
pressibles. The thing looked well, for fourteen candidates appeared all 
ready to pay their three guineas, for the honour of wearing the uniform, 
or for the purpose of getting their wives and daughters invited to the ball. 
It was fixed for tbe first Monday in November, and it was arranged that 
the hounds should meet in the neighbourhood on the following day. 

Meanwhile the committee of management and Doleful sat in the ‘Moon’ 
every morning for the purpose of making arrangements, sending invita- 
tions and replying to applications for tickets. The thing soon began to 
assume a serious aspect; the names, which at first amounted to fifty, had 
swelled into a hundred and thirteen, and each day brought a more nume- 
rous accession of strength than its predecessor. Round-the-corner Smith’s 
face lengthened as the list of guests increased, and Dumpling began to 
have his doubts about the safety of the speculation. Barnaby took it very 
easily for he had plenty of money, and the excitement kept his peevish 
wile in occupation; and she, moreover, had plenty of friends, whom she 
kept showering in upon them at a most unmerciful rate. Every morning 
a footman in red plush breeches and a light jacket, arrived with names to 
be put down for invitations. Doleful was in great favour with her, and 
by her request he took his place every morning at the table in the ‘Moon’ 
to keep her husband ‘right,’ as she called it. Of course, with such incon- 
gruous materials to work with, the thing was not arranged without great 
difficulty and dissension. Dumpling put down his cousins, the three Miss 
Dobbses, whose father was a farmer and brewer near Deal, and making 
pretty good stuff, ‘Dobbs’ ale,’ was familiar at Handley-cross, and his 
name occupied divers conspicuous signs about the town. To these ladies 
Mrs. Barnaby demurred, having no notion of ‘dancing in a hop-garden ;’ 
and it was with the greatest difficulty, and only on the urgent representa- 
tion of Doleful, that their rejection would cause the secession of Dumpling, 
that she consented to their coming. To divers others she took similar 
objections, many being too low, and some few too high for her, and being 
the daughter of a Leeds manufacturer, she could not afford to dispense 
with any dignity, and would not countenance any one who would be 
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likely to interfere with her superiority; she was, in short, the ‘Victoria’ 
ot Handiey-cross. 

At the adjournment of each meeting, Doleful repaired to her and 
reported progress, carrying with him a list of invitations, acceptances, and 
refusals, with a prospectus of those they thought of inviting. These latter 
underwent a rigid scrutiny by Mrs. Barnaby, in aid of which all Doleful’s 
local knowledge, together with Mrs. Fribble’s millineering knowledge, 
Debrett’s Baronetage, and Burke’s Landed Gentry of England were called 
together, and the list was reduced by striking out names with an elegant 
gold pencil case, with an amethyst seal, as she languished out her length 
on a chaise-longue. One hundred and fifty-three acceptances, and nine- 
teen invitations out, were at length reported the strength of the party ; and 
Mrs Barnaby, after a few thoughtful moments passed in contemplating 
the ceiling, expressed her opinion, that there ought to be a regular supper 
and desired Doleful to tell Barnaby that he must do the thing as it ought 
to be, if it were only for her credit and popularity. Poor Doleful looked 
miserable at the mention of such a thing, for Smith and Dumpling had 
already begun to grumble and complain of the magnitude of the affair, 
which they had expected would have been a mere snug party among the 
members of the hunt and their friends, instead of beating up for recruits 
all the country round. Doleful, however, like a skilful militia~man, 
accomplished his object by gaining Dumpling over first, which he did by 
pointing out what an admirable opportunity it was for a handsome young 
man like himself just beginning life, to get into good society, and perhaps 
marry a first-rate heiress; and Dumpling, being rather a pudding-headed 
sort of fellow, saw it exactly in that light, and agreed to support Doleful’s 
motion, on the assurance that it made very little difference in the expense 
whether the eatables were set out lengthways on a table and called ‘sup- 
per,’ or handed about all the evening under the name of ‘refreshments.’ 
Indeed Doleful thought the supper might be the cheaper of the two, inas- 
much as it would prevent the pilfering of servants and the repeated attacks 
of the hungry water-drinking guests. 

This matter settled, then came the fiuttering and chopping off of 
chickens’ heads, the wringing of turkeys’ necks, the soaking of tongues, 
the larding of hams, the plucking of pheasants, the skewering of par- 
tridges, the squeezing of lemons, the whipping of creams, the stiffening of 
jellies, the crossing of open tarts, the colouring of custards, the shaping of 
blane-mange, the making of macaroons, the stewing of pears—all the 
cares and concomitants of ball-making and rout-giving; and Spain, the 
‘Gunter’ of the place wrote off to London for four and twenty sponge-cake 
foxes, with blue, red, and canary-coloured rosettes for tags to their brushes. 

The great, the important night at length arrived. The sun went down 
amidst a brilliant halo of purple light, illuminating the sky with a goodly 
promise of the coming day, but all minds were absorbed in the events of 
the evening, and for once the poet’s ‘gay to-morrow of the mind’ was dis- 
regarded. Every fly in the town was engaged nine deep, and Thompson 
and Fleuris, the opposition London and Parisian perruquiers, had dressed 
forty ladies each before five. Towards dusk, young gentlemen whose hair 
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‘curled naturally’ came skulking into their shops to get the ‘points taken 
off;’ after which, quite unconsciously, the irons were ‘run through,’ and 
the apprentice boys made door-mats of their heads by wiping their dirty 
hands upon them, under pretence of putting a little ‘moisture in;’ while 
sundry pretty maids kept handing littke pasteboard boxes over the counter, 
with a whispered intimation that ‘it was wanted in time to dress for the 
ball.” Master-tailors sat with their workmen, urging their needles to the 
plentitude of their pace; and at dinner time there were only three gentle- 
men in all the place, minus the canary-coloured inexpressibles, and one 
whose sky-blue coat could not be lined until the Lily-white-sand train 
brought down a fresh supply of pink silk. 

Doleful began dying his hair by three, and by five had it as dark as 
Warren’s blacking. Mrs. Barnaby did not rise until after the latter hour, 
having breakfasted in bed; and young ladies, having taken quiet walks 
into the fields with their mammas in the morning to get up complexions 
and receive instructions whom to repress and whom to encourage in the 
evening, were kept without books or work, for fear of tarnishing the lustre 
of their eyes. 

Night drew on—a death-like stillness reigned around, broken only by 
the occasional joke of a stationary fly-man, or a passing jibe from a mes- 
senger from the baker’s, tailor’s, or milliner’s. The lower rooms of all 
the houses at length became deserted, and lights glimmered only in the 
upper stories, as though the inhabitants of Handley-cross were retiring to 
early rest. Again, as if by general consent, the lights descended, and in 
drawing rooms where the blinds had not been drawn or curtains closed, 
those who stood in the streets might see elegantly dressed young ladies 
entering with their flat candlesticks in their hands, and taking up their 
places before the fire, placing a satin-slippered foot on the fender, waiting 
with palpitating hearts for their flys, anxious for the arrival of the 
appointed time, but dreading to be early. Wheels had been heard, but 
they had only been ‘taking up,’ none as yet having started for the ball. 
At length the clatter of iron steps, the banging to of doors, and the ery of 
‘to the Ongar rooms!’ resound throughout the town, and the streets 
become redolent of animal life. 

A line of carriages and flys was soon formed in Bramber-street, and 
Hector Hardman the head constable, with his gilt-headed staff in his hand, 
had terrible difficulty in keeping order and the horses’ heads and carriage 
poles in their places. Vehicles from all quarters and of every description 
came pouring in, and the greetings of the post-boys from a distance, the 
slangings of the fly-men, with the dictatorial tones of gentlemen's coach- 
men and footmen, joined with the cries of the rabble round the door, as 
the sky-blue coats with pink-silk linings popped out, resembled the noise 
and hubbub of the opera colonnade when a heavy shower greets the 
company on leaving the theatre. 

The ‘Ongar rooms’ were newly built, and with the exception of a 
charity bazaar for the purpose of establishing a sunday school at Sierra 
Leone, had never been used. They were a handsome suite of rooms on 
the ground floor, entered from the street by two or three stone steps, under 
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a temporary canopy, encircled with evergreens and variegated lamps. 
From the entrance-hall, in which, at each end a good fire blazed, two 
rooms branched off, one for gentlemen’s cloaks, the other for the ladies. 
Immediately in front of the entrance, scarlet folding-doors with round 
panes opened into a well-proportioned ante-room, which again led into 
the ball-room. 

Ranged in a circle before the folding-doors, stood Barnaby, Smith, 
Doleful, and Dumpling, all grinning, and dressed in sky-blue coats with 
pink linings, white waistcoats, canary-coloured shorts, and white silk 
stockings, except Doleful, who had on a crumpled pair of nankeen 
trousers, cut out over the instep, and puckered round the waist. Dump- 
ling’s dress was very good, and would have been perfect, had he not 
sported a pair of half dirty yellow wash-leather gloves, and a shabby black 
neckcloth with red ends. There they all stood, grinning and bowing as 
the entrances were effected, and Doleful introduced their numerous friends 
with whom they had not the happiness of a previous acquaintance. The 
plot soon thickened so much, that after bowing their heads like Chinese 
mandarins to several successive parties who came pushing their way into 
the room, without receiving any salutation in return, and the blue coats 
with pink linings becoming too numerous to afford any distinguishing 
mark to the visitors, our managers and master of the ceremonies got 
carried into the middle of the room, after which the company came elbow- 
ing in at their ease, making up to their mutual friends as though it were a 
public assembly. 

The fiddlers next began scraping their instruments in the orchestra of 
the ball-room, like horses anxious to be off, and divers puffs of the horn 
and bassoon sounded through the building, but still the doors remained 
closed, and Doleful cast many a longing anxious eye towards the folding- 
doors. Need we say for whom he looked? Mrs. Barnaby had not arrived. 
The music at length burst forth in good earnest, and Doleful after nume- 
rous inquiries being made of him why the ball did not commence, at 
length asked Barnaby, if he thought his good lady was coming, when 
most opportunely, a buzz and noise were heard outside—the folding-doors 
flew open, and in Mrs. Barnaby sailed, with her niece, Miss Rider, on 
her arm. 

She was a fine, tall, languishing-looking woman, somewhat getting on 
in years, but with marked remains of beauty, ‘sicklied over with the pale 
cast’ of listlessness, produced by a mind unoccupied, and bodily strength 
unexercised. Her features were full-sized, good, and regular, her com- 
plexion clear, with dark eyes that sparkled when lighted with animation, 
but more generally reposing in a vacant stare, whether she was engaged 
in conversation or not. In her head she wore a splendid tiara of diamonds, 
with costly necklace, and ear-rings of the same. Her dress, of the richest 
and palest pink satin, was girdled with a diamond stomacher, and a 
lengthening train swept majestically along the floor. Across her beauti- 
fully moulded neck and shoulders, in graceful folds, was thrown a white 
Cashmere shawl, and her ungloved arm exhibited a profusion of massive 
jewelry. Her entrance caused a buzz, followed by silence throughout the 
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room, and she sailed gracefully up an avenue formed by the separation of 
the company,— 


‘A queen in jest, only to fill the scene.’ 


Doleful and the managers came forward to receive her, and she inclined 
herself slightly towards them and the few people whom she deigned to 
recognize. 

Having, after infinite persuasion, consented to open the ball with 
Dumpling, and having looked round the company with a vacant stare, 
and ascertained that there was no one who could vie with her in splendor 
she resignedly took his arm, and the ball-room door being at length thrown 
open, she sailed up to the top of the room, followed by countless sky-blue 
coated, and canary-coloured legged gentry, escorting their wives, daugh- 
ters or partners, with here and there a naval or military uniform mingling 
among the gay throng of sportsmen and variously elad visitors. Most 
brilliant was the scene! The room was a perfect blaze of light, and luck- 
less were the wearer of second-hand shoes or ball-stained gloves. There 
was Dennis O’Brian, towering over the head of every body else, with his 
luxuriant whiskers projecting from his cheeks, like cherubs’ wings on 
church corners, with an open shirt collar confined by asimple blue ribbon, 
and a superabundant display of silk stocking and calf from below his well 
filled canary-coloured shorts, for smalls would be a libel on the articles that 
held his middle man. His dark eyes sparkled with vivacity and keenness, 
not the keenness of pleasure, but the keenness of plunder, for Dennis had 
dined off chicken-broth and lemonade, to be ready to 


‘Cut the light pack or call the rattling main,’ 


as occasion might offer towards the morning. Snoreem too, had decked 
himself out in the uniform of the hunt, and this being his usual bed-time, 
he walked about the room like a man in a dream, ora tired dog looking 
where to lie down. ‘Then there was Romeo Simpkins, who had just 
arrived by the last Lily-white-sand train, and had all his friends and 
acquaintances to greet, and to admire his own legs for the first time pro- 
truding through a pair of buff shorts. Fleeceall stood conspicuous with a 
blue patch on his eye, pointing out his new friends to his wife, who was 
lost in admiration at the smartness of her spouse, and her own ingenuity 
in applying the rose-coloured lining of an old bonnet to the laps of his sky- 
blue coat. 

Now the music strikes up in full chorus, and Doleful walks about the 
room, clapping his hands like a farmer’s boy frightening crows, to get the 
company take their places in a country dance; and Mrs. Barnaby having 
stationed herself at the top, very complacently leads off, with ‘hands 
across, down the middle, and up again,’ with Stephen Dumpling, who 
foots it away to the utmost of his ability, followed by Round-the-corner 
Smith with her niece, Barnaby with Miss Some-body-else, Romeo Simp- 
kins with Miss Trollope, Dennis O’Brian, who looks like a capering light- 
house, with little old Miss Mordecai, the rich money-lender’s daughter, 
and some thirty or forty couples after them. Mrs. Barnaby’s train being 
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inconvenient for dancing, and having been twice trod upon, on reaching 
the bottom on the third time down the middle, she very coolly takes 
Dumpling’s arm, and walks off to the sofa in the bay window, where 
having deposited herself, she despatches Dumpling to desire her husband 
not to exert himself too much, and to come to her the moment the dance 
is done. The country dance being at length finished, a quadrille quickly 
followed; after which came a waltz, then a gallope, then another quad- 
rille, then another waltz, then a reel :— 

‘Then round the room the circling dowagers sweep, 

Then in loose waltz their thin-clad daughters leap ; 

The first in lengthened line majestic swim, 

The last display the free unfettered limb:’ 


until the jaded musicians began to repent having been so anxious for the 
Start. 

Towards one o’clock, the supper-room door was heard to close with a 
gentle flap, and Doleful was seen stealing out with a self-satisfied grin on 
his countenance, and immediately to proceed round the room, informing 
such of the company as he was acquainted with, from having seen their 
names in his subscription book at the library, that the next would be the 
‘supper dance;’ a dance that all persuns who have ‘serious intentions’ 
avail themselves of, for the interesting purpose of seeing each other eat. 
Accordingly Dennis O’Brian went striding about the ball-room in search 
of little Miss Mordecai; Captain Doleful usurped Stephen Dumpling’s 
place with Mrs. Barnaby; Round-the-corner Smith started after the niece, 
and each man invested his person, in the way of a ‘pair off,’ to the best of 
his ability. Barnaby was under orders for Dowager Lady Turnabout, 
who toadied Mrs. Barnaby, and got divers dinners and pine-apples for her 
trouble; and Stephen Dumpling, being fairly ‘let into the thing,’ was left 
to lug in the two Miss Dobbses on one arm, and mother Dobbs on the 
other. It was then, ‘every man for himself,’ 

The simple-minded couples then stand up to dance, and as soon as the 
quadrilles are in full activity, Doleful offers his arm to Mrs. Barnaby and 
proceeds into the supper-room, followed by all the knowing ones in wait- 
ing. But what a splendid supper it is! A cross-table with two long ones 
down the centre, all set out with turkeys, chickens, hams, tongues, lobster 
sallads, spun sugar pyramids, towers, temples, grottoes, jellies, tarts, 
creams, custards, pine-apples, grapes, peaches, nectarines, ices, plovers’ 
eggs, prawns, and four and twenty sponge-cake foxes, with blue, red and 
canary-coloured rosettes for tags to their brushes! Green bottles with 
card labels, and champaigne bottles without labels, with sherry, &c. are 
placed at proper intervals down the table,—the champaigne yielding a 
stronger crop upon the more fruitful soil of the cross-table. Who ordered 
it, nobody knows, but there it is, and it is no time for inquiring. 

Shortly after the first detachment have got comfortably settled in their 
places the music stops, and the dancers came crowding in with their pant- 
ing partners, all anxious for lemonade or anything better. Then plates, 
knives, and forks are in request; the ‘far gone’ ones eating with the same 
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fork or spoon, those only ‘half gone,’ contenting themselves with using 
one plate. Barnaby is in the chair at the cross-table, with a fine sporting 
device of a fox, that looks very like a wolf, at his back, on a white ground 
with ‘Floreat Scientia’ on a scroll below, the whole tastefully decorated 
with ribbons and rosettes. Dumpling and Smith are vice-presidents. 
Hark to the clatter! ‘Miss Thompson, some turkey? allow me to send 
you a little ham with it?’ ‘Mrs. Jenkins, here’s a delicious lobster sallad.’ 
‘Now Fanny, my dear, see you’re dropping the preserve over your gown!” 
‘Oh dear! there goes my knife!’ ‘Never mind, ma’am, I'll get you 
another.’ ‘Waiter! bring a clean glass—two of them!’ ‘What will you 
take?’ ‘Champaigne, if you please.’ ‘Delightful ball, isn’t it?? ‘How’s 
your sister?’ ‘Who'll take some pine-apple punch?’ ‘I will, with plea- 
sure.’ ‘I’ve burst my sandal, and my shoe will come off’ ‘Dear, that 
great awkward man has knocked the comb out of my head.’ ‘Go to see 
the hounds in the morning?’ ‘Susan, mind, there’s mamma looking.’ 
‘Waiter! get me some jelly.’ ‘Bachelors’ balls always the pleasantest.’ 
‘Barnaby is married.’ ‘Oh, he’s nobody!’ ‘Dumpling does it, and stut- 
tering Smith, there’s no Mister Barnaby.’ ‘There’s the captain—I won- 
der if he sees us.’ ‘Oh, the stoopid! he won't look this way. Should 
like to break the brute’s head!’ ‘How’s your horse? Has it learned to 
canter?’ ‘Take some tongue.’ ‘Champaigne, if you please.’ 

Thus went the rattle, prattle, jabber and tattle, until Mr. Barnaby, who 
had long been looking very uneasy, being unable to bear the further 
frowns of his wife, at length rose from his seat for she most awful of all 
purposes, that of monopolizing all the noise of the room—a moment that 
can only be appreciated by those who have filled the unhappy situation of 
chairman in a company of ladies and gentlemen. when every eye is point- 
ed at the unfortunate victim, and all ears are open to catch and criticise 
what he says. ‘Barnaby! Barnaby! chair! chair! order! order! silence!’ 
cried a hundred voices, in the midst of which, Mr. Barnaby tried to steal 
away with his speech, but had to ‘whip back’ and begin again. 

‘Gentlemen and ladies, (order! order!) I mean to say, Mr. Vice-Presi- 
dents, ladies and gentlemen, (hear, hear,) I beg to propose the health of 
the queen—-I mean to say, the ladies who have honoured us with their 
presence this evening.’ Great applause, and every man drank to his 
sweetheart. 

Mrs. Barnaby looked unutterable things at her spouse as he sat down, 
for women are all orators or judges of oratory, and well poor Barnaby 
knew the vigour of her eloquence. Beckoning Doleful to her side, she 
desired him to tell Barnaby not to look so like a sheepish school-boy, but 
to hold himself straight, and speak out as if he were somebody. This 
Doleful interpreted into a handsome compliment. which so elated our 
unfortunate, that he immediately plucked up courage, and rising again 
gave the table a hearty thump, begged the company would fill a bumper 
to the health of the strangers who had honoured the Handley-cross hunt 
ball with theircompany. The strangers then began fidgetting and looking 
out an orator among themselves, but were put out of suspense by the 
rising of Dennis O’Brian, who returned thanks in one of his usual feli- 
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citous and appropriate speeches, and concluded by proposing the health of 
the chairman, Barnaby was again on his legs, thanking them, and giv- 
ing ‘success to fox-hunting,’ which was acknowledged by Snoreem, who 
being half asleep, mistook it for the time when he had to propose the 
healths of Smith and Dumpling, to whom he paid such lengthy compli- 
ments, that the ladies cut him short by leaving the room. All restraint 
now being removed, the gentlemen crowded up to the cross-table, when 
those who had been laying back for supper until they got rid of the 
women, went at it with vigorous determination—corks flew—dishes dis- 
appeared—song, speech, and sentiment were huddled in together, and in 
a very short time, the majority of the company were surprised to find 
themselves amazingly drunk. [New Sporting Magazine. 





ON FOOT LAMENESS IN THE HORSE. 


[ HAVE just been re-perusing Nimrod’s most excellent and insinuating 
‘Letters on Condition of Hunters,’ and would beg of you to grant me a 
small space in your ‘verdant magazine’ for the purpose of promulgating a 
few remarks, chiefly confirmatory of his ideas, upon that very important 
and very hackneyed subject, the foot, but occasionally differing from bim 
in some of his minor details and inferences. Since what I have to say 
will coincide in all its main points with the opinions advanced so ably by 
the mighty hunter, I am relieved from the necessity of occupying any 
time, by self-denying excuses for the presumption I should be guilty of 
were I to dream of opposing, point blank, him whose pen has so long 
delighted every one who feels interested in the well-doing of the horse ; 
but, although, ere this he must have been dosed with praise usque ad 
nauseam, I hope that he and you will bear with me whilst I say, that I 
never sit down to read his works without being both amused and greatly 
instructed ; and that as a veterinary surgeon, I could almost as readily 
dispense with any standard professional work as with his Letters. But 
to have done with preface, let us enter at once in medias res. 

After all the ingenious and plausible theories about the foot which we 
have so long been accustomed to hear from ‘head quarters ;’ after the 
assumed fact, that contraction of the hoof is the chief cause of all foot 
lameness in horses, and the very head and front of the evils they are sub- 
ject to, having been over and over again drilled into us; and after the 
endless, and often very ridiculous plans that have been called into being 
for the purpose of expanding the heels, (knocking nature on the head,) 
and the general implied assent to the correctness of those opinions, Nim- 
rod must indeed have been a bold man when he asserted ‘that contraction 
of the hoof is the effect and not the cause of disease ;’ and that he has 
yet to see an instance where contraction alone is the cause of lameness. 
This assertion however, he did make without any qualification, and that 
too in the teeth of almost all pre-existent notions on the subject, and this 
sentence, if he had never written another word, proclaimed him to be a 
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man largely possessed of that very useful every-day companion, com- 
mon sense, who pins his faith to no man’s sleeve, but sees and judges 
for himself with his own eyes and his own reason. When I add the mite 
of my testimony to the weight of Nimrod’s, I am haply, not increasing its 
importance very materially ; but, as ‘gutta cavat lapidem, non vi sed scepe 
cadendo,’ I hope my endeavours to do away with some part of the trash 
about contracted feet, may not be entirely futile; and, travelling in such 
good company as I do, I have a good heart about the matter. Now the 
means of forming a proper judgment which are naturally incident to my 
profession as a veterinary surgeon, warrant me in going even a step be- 
yond Nimrod, and I venture to assert that, so far as the most dreaded and 
most devastating disease of the foot is concerned, a narrow and contracted 
hoof, with high heels, small frog, &c., in short a hoof which professor 
Coleman would select as a specimen or illustration of a bad foot, is, in 
point of fact, preferable to what is given as a perfect hoof, having a full 
and circular outline, a due degree of concavity of sole, a prominent frog, 
and well defined bars, &c. Leet it be borne in mind that I am here speak- 
ing more especially with regard to that ‘curse upon good horseflesh,’ the 
navicular disease , but, as I consider that affliction to be more destructive 
than all other foot-lameness combined, and as I am perfectly convinced 
that a contracted foot is no more pre-disposed to general disease than an 
apparently perfect foot, it follows of course that for real use, for actual 
wear and tear, I would prefer a foot rather small than otherwise. So long 
as I had nothing but theory to guide me, I should have laughed at and 
scouted such an idea as absolutely preposterous, but when in the course 
of my practice I found nine cases in every ten of navicular lameness to 
exist in fine, well-formed, open feet, I was constrained to listen to the 
voice which told me not to contort fact in order to adapt it to theory, but 
to base theory upon fact; and when my eyes began to open I[ paid great 
attention to the subject, and my firm conviction now is, that an apparently 
perfect foot is more liable to become foundered than a somewhat small 
and narrow one. In glancing over my case-book I meet with plenty of 
examples of this, one or two of which, I may be allowed to relate. 

About five years ago, I was consulted respecting a fine bay gelding, 
the property of Edward Delme, Esq.; he had been in Mr. D’s possession 
about six months, (I believe) and was lame when he bought him; but 
the style in which he hopped over a few gates in cold blood induced Mr. 
D. to overlook the lameness, and a bargain was made. He was ridden 
regularly with the Hambledon hounds during the season, notwithstanding 
his halting gait, which, by the bye, materially decreased, as is usual in 
such cases, when he warmed to his work. When I had heard the facts 
of the case I had no hesitation in deciding as to where the evil existed, 
and as to the impossibility of removing it; and, if I remember right, lL 
recommended neurotomy, as he might then still be serviceable and would 
go sound in harness. His owner, however, before acceding to this last 
resource, (for it ought only to be used asa last resource,) wished to try 
what could be done by turning out; consequently the horse had his feet 
thinned and was turned to grass. Of course this was so much time 
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thrown away, and he came up as bad as ever. Some time afterwards he 
was sold, and, passing through various intermediate hands, at last came 
into the possession of Mr. Burden, of Southampton. I was again applied 
to respecting him by his new owner, and gave the same opinion as upon 
the former occasion ; and, as politeness in a horse when carried to the 
extent of nodding at every step is not over pleasant, Mr. Burden wished 
the operation to be performed; which was accordingly done by Mr. 
Chapman V.S. Now when I first saw this horse he had as beautifully a 
formed foot as any one could wish to see; it was in fact perfect as far as 
appearance went, but when the operation was performed upon him it had 
not so fine an appearance, but was somewhat contracted, from causes 
which I shall say something about bye and bye. 

Another instance occurred to me in the spring of 1834: the subject 
was an amazingly fine and handsome bay carriage horse, belonging to 
Captain Jarvis, of Fair-oak park. This horse had formerly belonged to 
Queen Adelaide, and was purchased lame by Capt. J. about three months 
before I saw him. The people about him could not make out what 
was the cause of his lameness, but it was at once evident to me that the 
navicular joint harboured the evil; and having heard the history of the 
case, it was too clear that the day for removing the disease had gone by. 
In this instance, too, the affected foot was apparently as good a one as ever 
was seen. It would be tedious to the reader were I to multiply those 
cases, but if it were necessary I could select dozens all alike in the fact of 
having fine, circular, and, to appearance, perfectly formed feet; and the 
recorded experience of Nimrod directly confirms the doctrine I am advo- 
cating. What does he say about it? ‘With the exception of the old 
horse just spoken of, the only cases of foot-lameness I have been subject 
to, have been those of apparently, naturally formed feet, wide and open in 
the heels, circular at the base, and showing no symptoms of compression 
in front... What can be plainer than this? mark the emphatic word only ; 
not a solitary instance of the despised small, mule-like foot being a cause 
of lameness. Convincing as proofs like this must always be, they are 
within the reach of every sportsman, for some of his horses must occa- 
sionally contract the destructive disease we are alluding to, and let him 
but notice the description of foot which suffers from it, and he will, in 
nearly every instance, find it is that which to the eye seems most perfect. 
Nimrod also relates two or three instances which bear directly upon this 
point. One is the case of a four-year-old which he bred himself, and 
which had not been shod more than six times. He was riding on the 
road at the rate of ten miles an hour when she dropped suddenly lame, 
and ‘will be a cripple for the rest of her life.’ ‘She now goes sound after 
she gets a mile from the stable ; but the navicular bone is injured, and no 
human art can restore her. At the same time,’ continues Nimrod, ‘I 
must observe, that if I wanted a model of a finely-formed foot, I would 
take it from the one J have been speaking of; for it is perfect as far as 
outward appearance goes.’ Another instance is that of a horse bought by 
Nimrod in Bedfordshire, which proved to be lame the first time he got 
upon his back in Leicestershire. ‘The veterinary surgeon who attended 
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him declared, that if he wanted to make a drawing of the foot of the horse, 
he should have been glad to have taken his for a model, so perfectly was 
it formed in all its parts and features.’ 

Mr. Goodman relates a marked instance, which occurred in a celebrated 
hunter. He had been lame two years, and every kind of torture that 
ignorance could suggest had been applied in vain. ‘Often having minutely 
examined into the nature of the case,’ says Mr. G., ‘my opinion led me to 
state, that there was no prospect of relief, and that, notwithstanding the 
hoofs had every appearance of perfection, the cause of lameness would be 
discovered on dissection to exist in the foot. The gentleman to whom the 
horse belonged, immediately directed that he should be destroyed, and 
after death sent me the feet for dissection. There was no reason what- 
ever to believe any change of the form, or structure of the horn, was the 
cause of lameness: but on prosecuting the dissection, I found that a con- 
siderable degree of ossification had taken place in the large flexor tendon, 
which passes over the navicular bone: adhesions also between the bone 
and the tendon; the articular cartilages were denuded, and the body of 
the bone had become carious. The disease in both feet were nearly simi- 
lar. The symptoms and appearances in all cases of this kind of lameness 
are much the same.’ 

In the second volume of the Veterinarian, the late Mr. Castley, vete- 
rinary surgeon, 12th Lancers, of whose merits as a practical and scien- 
fic man [ am anxious to record my testimony, relates two cases of chro- 
nic foot lameness, both of which were relieved by neurotomy. In the 
first case he says incidentally, ‘I should here remark, that this horse had 
a particularly fine, strong, circular hoof; in short I never saw better 
feet in my life” ‘In the second case, he says, ‘his hoofs, though of rather 
a brittle kind, appeared not to have any disposition to contract.’ 

It would hardily be fair to select any individual instance of small feet 
standing sound in road-work for years, because the advocates of a con- 
trary doctrine would naturally say something about ‘exceptions to general 
rules ;’ but, in addition to the case which is most prominent in my own 
memory, ! would fearlessly appeal to the experience of every owner of 
horses, and every observant sportsman, first begging of them to divest 
their minds of the prejudices against small feet which they probably 
imbibed during their initiation into the mysteries of the stable. 

The case [ alluded to is that of a black gelding belonging to Mr. 
Wooton of Southampton, which I have driven many hundred miles. He 
came into Mr. W’s possession upwards of twenty years ago, being then, 
I think, four years old, and having extremely small contracted feet, with 
frushes in all four frogs. For sixteen years he never had a day’s lame- 
ness, though he was at constant work on the road, (never, if I remember 
right, having been turned to grass all the time,) but during the year 1833, 
his legs were so bent that he occasionally went lame; notwithstanding 
which, if ever I was in want of a horse to do my work pleasantly and 
with ease to himself, I used to-send for ‘old Jack ;> who, when I saw him 
in April, 1834, was as gay as a kitten, and his flesh as hard asa board, 
bearing a token on every muscle to the effect that he was ignorant of the 
meaning of ‘a summer’s run at grass.’ 
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I have thus far followed steadily in the track of my leader, but I must 
now diverge a little from his line of march, for I cannot quite agree with 
him when he so totally exonerates shoeing (in which, of course, is inclu- 
ded, the paring and ‘preparation of the foot) from all share in the produc- 
tion of the ills we are speaking of. I am quite ready to admit that it 
should be placed no higher in the scale of causes than the secondary rank, 
but I cannot submit to expunge it altogether. The reasons for entertain- 
ing this opinion may be dry and uninteresting to unprofessional readers, 
but I will be as concise as may be in stating them. 

Mr. James Turner, veterinary surgeon, London, to whom we are 
undoubtedly indebted for the first elucidation of navicular-joint lameness, 
enumerates two descriptions of contraction, in the paper on this subject 
which he read before the Veterinary Medical Society, Dec. 24th, 1828; 
the one he calls ‘general contraction,’ the other ‘occult, or partial contrac- 
tion ;? meaning by the first ‘a foot with narrow heels, its figure presenting 
rather more an oblong than a circular shape;’ and by the latter ‘that 
treacherous kind of foot frequently to be met with, which upon merely 
taking up in the stable, we might (without any disparagement to our 
judgment) be induced to pronounce a good, fair average foot.’ Now this 
is the foot which is so subject to the peculiar lameness I am writing of; 
and in attempting to show why it is especially subject to it, I hope also to 
prove that its liability may be materially decreased by a proper attention 
to the foot itself, independent of all aid from good grooming, physicking, 
§-c. though no man can be more alive to the general benefits resulting 
from these things thanI am. For the purpose of more easily explaining 
myself I will take a supposed case and follow it from health to disease, 
and then very briefly inquire into that disease and try to trace effect back 
to cause. 

Suppose, then, a horse possessed of a fine, circular hoof, with open 
heels, prominent frog, &c. exhibiting a proper inclination from the per- 
pendicular on its anterior surface, and favoured by the true and equal 
tread upon which Nimrod lays so much stress: this horse is shod every 
three or four weeks, and the smith, thinking so good a foot requires no 
further care than an attention to the commonest principles of fitting the 
shoe, merely removes the ragged portions of horn from the sole and frog, 
and paring down the inferior border of the crust, applies the shoe in the 
ordinary way. The horse does his work as usual, and the operation of 
shoeing is repeated over and over again, the owner in the meantime con- 
gratulating himself upon the possession of an animal comparatively secure 
from the ravages of foot-lameness. At length, some fine morning, this 
immaculate quadruped falls suddenly lame in one of his fore legs; the 
rider dismounts, and looks the very image of astonishment when he finds 
there really is not a stone in the foot. The animal is led home a cripple ; 
a smith is sent for, who removes the shoe and examines the foot, but 
finding nothing like a pig’s foot growing from the inanimate horn, he 
sends forth his dictum that the ailment is not in that organ. The exami- 
nation is continued upwards, and, as nothing can be discovered in that 
direction, it follows, as a matter of course, that the shoulder must bear the 
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blame, and it is consequently hot-oiled, and blistered, and be-deviled in 
good style until the owner’s patience is exhausted, and the cripple is con- 
signed to the dogs. Pursuing this supposition, we will say that a fancy 
strikes the owner to have the limb examined post»mortem. What does 
this examination bring to light? Why, confining our observations to the 
foot, for there alone the evil rests, it shows that caries exists in the under 
surface of the navicular bone, or that ossified spicule shoot therefrom, or 
that the bone is firmly united to the tendon which passes under it, forming 
a perfect joint in its progress, by a depositing of osseous matter; in short, 
the navicular disease is there in one or other of these forms. Proceeding 
further in the examination, other morbid appearances present themselves, 
which may help us in our search after the cause. The cavity of the horny 
box seems shallow compared with its external superficies, and, if a trans- 
verse section be made, the reason of this shallowness will be evident in 
the very great thickness of the horny sole, which in fact is three times as 
thick as it ought to be, and proportionably hard and unyielding. Now, I 
am most decidedly of opinion that this extraordinary thickness and hardness 
of the sole is one great predisposing cause of the navicular disease ; thatis, 
that a horse having such a sole is infinitely more liable to be attacked by 
this affection than a horse having a sole somewhat thin and yielding ; and 
I am fully borne out in this opinion, not only by the experience of my 
own practice, but by the recorded observations of others, who have had 
opportunities much more ample than mine. It is an occurrence of great 
rarity for a flat-footed horse to have this disease: my case-book affords but 
one example of it, which happened in an amazingly fine carriage horse, 
nearly seventeen hands high, appropriately named Sampson, and belonging 
to Sir William Heathcote, of Hursley-park, near Winchester; whilst, on 
the other hand, every case of the kind I have witnessed has almost induced 
the smith, whom I had directed to pare the sole very thin and to bleed 
from the toe, to fancy there was no blood in the foot, the sole has been so 
preternaturally thick. That this cannot be a consequence of the disease, 
is clear enough from the fact that the same thing has always existed 
when I have attended the most recent cases. 

No one who has given the subject any consideration will pretend to 
deny that, to a certain extent, although that extent may be scarcely appre- 
ciable, there is an elasticity, or giving way, in the hoof of the horse at 
every step. This is undeniably necessary to guard against the concussion 
which would otherwise disarrange the complicated mechanism of the 
organ in question ; and in the whole range of Professor Coleman’s inge- 
nious illustrations I know not one more apposite than that of the cricket 
player’s scarcely perceptible giving way at the moment the ball reaches 
his hands. It is one of nature’s beautiful and simple contrivances, and if 
art subvert the intention of this contrivance, mischief is the probable con- 
sequence. Now it is evident this elasticity must be greatly diminished, if 
not altogether destroyed, so long as the sole is two or three times its natu- 
ral thickness: the slight descent of the coffin and navicular bones is to a 
considerable degree prevented, and at last some fortuitous peculiarity in 
the manner in which the superincumbent weight is thrown upon the foot 
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so bruises the bone against the hard and unyielding sole that intense 
inflammatory action is excited on its cartilaginous surface, and unless 
proper, and most active means are used, a long train of distressing symp- 
toms follows, and the poor animal is lame for life. This, however is 
altogether a local disease, having little or no connection with the general 
State of the system, and the method we adopt to prevent its occurrence 
must be local also. 

I would here again repeat that the disease very rarely attacks flat feet, 
where the sole is thin and the horn yielding, but is confined almost exclu- 
sively to firm, circular, and seemingly most excellent feet. When such 
feet are prepared for the shoe, let any one apply all the force of his thumb 
or of his hand to the sole, and he will find he might as well press against 
an iron door for any impression he can make: and it is this unyielding 
nature of the sole which is the rock of danger on which so many horses 
have foundered. I do not pretend to say that, if the sole were properly 
thinned, this affection would never occur, but I am quite convinced that 
it would greatly lessen the liability of its occurrence. I would, therefore, 
strongly advise that in feet of this and, in fact, of every other description, 
the sole should always be pared until it will yield slightly to the pressure 
of the smith’s thumb. This is a general principle in shoeing, but it has 
been too much neglected ; and I cannot help thinking that carelessness on 
this head has ruined thousands of valuable horses. In addition to paring 
the sole thus, there is a simple method of shoeing which I am sure will 
tend much to diminish this species of lameness, and for this method of 
shoeing we are also indebted to Mr. James Turner. I allude to the one- 
side-nailing plan, which, with your permission, I will take another and 
early opportunity of describing and commenting upon, although it may 
probably suffer from the biting sarcasm with which Nimrod has assailed 
all systems and system-mongers. 

In another part of this communication I spoke of a horse on which the 
operation of neurotomy was performed by Mr. Chapman, and whose foot 
at that time was somewhat contracted, although in the early stage of the 
disease it was beautifully formed. This is nothing more than a natural 
consequence when any part of the body is thrown out of use; thus, the 
old farriers used to call this affection chest-founder, fancying the ailment 
was in the chest, because they noticed that the muscles about there were 
smaller than on the healthy side. They were not sufficiently versed in 
physiology to know that this diminution in bulk arose from the muscles 
remaining comparatively inactive in consequence of the disinclination in 
the horse to move, arising from the pain in his foot. If we suspend one 
arm in a sling and never call it into use, it will eventually dwindle to 
about half the size of the other which is in constant occupation. The 
same reasoning applies to the foot, and when it is continually rested, we 
often find that it greatly diminishes in size: this, however, is an effect 
and not a cause. 

There are many collateral points on which I am wishful to say a few 


words, but I fear I grow tedious; I will therefore return to the subject in 
a future number. W.S. 


New Sporting Magazine. | 
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Tue Nature, Cure, anp Entire Prevention oF HypropuHosis. 
BY FRANCIS EAGLE. 


This is a tract of somewhat lofty pretensions, but of exceedingly 
humble merit; and we notice it solely on account of the importance of 
the subject which the writer professes to discuss. He does not appear to 
have any knowledge of the disease derived from his own personal obser- 
vations, and he merely theorizes on the experience of others. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of his pamphlet. He conceives that spontaneous 
hydrophobia in the canine species proceeds from absence of perspiration, 
and ‘sexual irritation ;’ and he states, though he gives no authority for the 
fact, that ‘the female animal rarely originates the disease.’ For the radi- 
cal and entire prevention of hydrophobia, he proposes that all males of the 
canine and feline species—except a certain number sufficient to propagate 
the breeds—shall, by a certain process, be rendered exempt from ‘sexual 
irritation.’ How far Mr. Eagle may be correct in his opinions respecting 
the proximate cause of hydrophobia we do not pretend to determine ; but 
from the following extracts relative to the dogs of Egypt, it would seem 
that the Baron Larrey, Napoleon's chief military surgeon, entertained 
similar views. It would be highly important and interesting to know if 
hydrophobia be of rare occurrence in Lisbon, where the dogs are left to 
themselves much in the same manner as at Cairo. ‘The Baron’s obser- 
vations are to the following effect: —‘Hydrophobia, though more frequent 
in warm than in cold climates, does not occur in Egypt; and the inhabi- 
tants assure us that they had never known an instance of this malady, 
either in man or in brute animals. This is doubtless owing to the species,* 
the character, and the manner of living of the dogs in that country. The 
dogs of Egypt are in a state of almost continual inaction; sleeping during 
the day in the shade, near vessels full of fresh water, placed for them by 
the natives. They only prowl at night; and their sexual propensities are 
only manifested once a year, and then but for a short period. Their dis- 
position is quiet and inoffensive, and they rarely fight with each other. It 
is possible that these combined causes may render those animals exempt 
from hydrophobia.’} 

The ‘theory of the cure’ of hydrophobia in the human subject is, 
according to Mr. Eagle, ‘to restore the perspiration ;’ and a person who 
has been bitten by a mad dog, and who feels symptoms of the disease, has 


* The dogs of Egypt bear considerable resemblance, both in form and character 
to the fox. It is said that the male of one species will couple with the female of 
the other.—Larrey, note. 

¢ Mémoires de Chirurgie Militaire, et Campagnes du Baron D. J. Larrey, tom. 
2; Campagnes d’Egypte, p. 226. At page 227, the Baron gives a curious account 
of a disease, similar to hydrophobia, to which camels.are subject at certain periods : 
‘Les chameaux, pendant leur rut, sont sujets a entrer dans une espéce de rage, 
mais qui n’est pas contagieuse ; ils rendent alons une écume blanche, épaisse et 
abondante : ils mugissent sans cesse, ne boivent’ pas pendant ce tems, et parais- 
sent avoir horreur de l’eau.’ 
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only to excite a copious perspiration, by means of a vapour-bath, to obtain 
acure. If this theory were well founded, Mr. Eagle would deserve well 
of his country for promulgating it; but unfortunately it requires confir- 
mation. In some of the cases cited by him, he seems to mistake the con- 
sequence for the cause; and the report of the French surgeon, M. Buis- 
son, seems highly questionable. This gentleman, it appears, ‘having made 
a post mortem examination of the body of a female who died of hydro- 
phobia, wiped his hands, which were covered with blood, on the handker- 
chief which the patient had used to receive the saliva during her life. He 
had at that time an ulcer on one of his fingers, but thought to destroy any 
ill effects that might otherwise ensue by sucking the finger, and washing 
it afterwards with distilled water. On the nineteenth day, while in his 
cabriolet, he was attacked with hydrophobia,* and resolved to put an end 
to his life by suffocating himself in a vapour-bath. He raised the heat to 
forty-two degrees (of the centigrade thermometer, we presume), and was 
as much surprised as delighted to find the unpleasant symptoms cease. 
He left the hall cured, dined largely, and afterwards drank more than 
usual. Since that time, he says, that he has treated in the same manner 
upwards of eighty persons who were bitten, in four of whom the disease 
was developed ; all those, he assures us, were cured, except a child of 
seven years old, which died in the bath.’} 

Now, on the evidence of this report, we have no hesitation in declaring 
M. Buisson to be a very careless surgeon for making a post mortem 
examination with an ulcer on his finger, and for afterwards wiping his 
hands on a handkerchief saturated with the saliva of the deceased. He 
determines to put himself to death, in the usual style of French philosophic 
bravado ; and, when he finds his life fortunately preserved, he leaves the 
hall and proceeds to dinner, apparently with the same gowt with which 
an apothecary’s apprentice sits down to a dish of oysters on returning 
from Astley’s. The unsupported testimony of such a person we consider 
undeserving of credit; and we have further to remark, that not only are 
the cures performed by the Ormskirk medicine better attested, but that in 
an equal number of persons cured, the proportion of those in whom the 
symptoms of the disease were decided is also greater. 

We have noticed Mr. Eagle’s pamphlet, that we might inform our 


* From this point we translate the remainder of the report of M. Buissons case, 
which Mr. Eagle gives in the original, from the Revue Medicale, tom. iv. 

t+ One of M. Buisson’s proofs of the benefit of copious perspiration in this 
disease, is as follows; ‘A relation of Gretry (the celebrated author of the Essay 
‘Sur la Musique’) was bitten by a mad dog, as well as several others, who all 
died of hydrophobia. As to himself, feeling the symptoms of the malady, he 
commenced dancing day and night, saying that he wished to die pleasantly. He 
was cured.’ We should think that any gentleman who should in reality keep on 
dancing ‘day and night,’ for only twenty four hours—allowing nine for sleep and 
meals—would feel his exercise ‘a toil of a pleasure,’ even without the conscious- 
ness of being bitten by a mad dog, and that his capering was only affected merri- 
ment. Men under such circumstances cannot kill themselves with excess of 
pleasure. 
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readers of one more certain remedy for this frightful malady—‘another 
and another still succeeds’—and in the hope of directing the attention of 
veterinary surgeons and others to the assumed spontaneous cause of the 
disease in the dog tribe, and to the fact, uncorroborated, of its rarely 
originating in the female. As to the value of the proposed remedy, we 
hope that all physicians will take the pains to inform themselves: and we 
earnestly request that every reader of our magazine will ask the opinion 
of his medical adviser on this most important point. If he of the ‘gold- 
headed cane’ or the lancet knows nothing about the matter, and will not 
be at the trouble to inquire, give him his congé. 
[New Sporting Magazine. 





AUDUBON. 


It is, certainly, a very singular circumstance that an individual should 
be rendered obscure by his own greatness—by the magnificence of his 
own works. And yet, this is comparatively the case with the great and 
good Audubon. Neither Audubon nor his works are as well known to 
the people of the United States, as the editor of many a village newspaper 
and his productions; and yet the former is the author of the greatest work 
ever published—a work unparalleled in conception and execution; and 
one which will long remain unrivalled in the world. We allude of course 
to his ‘Brrps or America’ and his ‘American Ornithological Biography.’ 
The former comprising four hundred and twenty-five plates, upwards of 
three feet long and two feet wide, with correctly coloured drawings, as 
large as life, of all the birds of the North American continent. These 
drawings are made from nature with the utmost care and precision; and 
are the best representations of life we ever saw. The Ornithological 
Biography contains a scientific and familiar description of the birds and 
plants represented in each plate, interspersed with anecdotes and incidents 
that occurred during his travels, while collecting the specimens, and is 
therefore, necessarily part and portion of the great work. Now how 
many persons in the United States have ever seen these splendid sheets ? 
How many possess them? Is it not true, that the very fact of their mag- 
nificence puts them beyond the reach, and consequently, their author 
beyond the view of the great public eye? Even the scarcity and costli- 
ness of the Ornithological Biography makes it a closed book to the public 
press, and consequently, we rarely see a notice, much less an extract from 
its delightful pages. A rare instance of good fortune has lately put the 
editor of the Turf Register in possession of a copy of this great werk, 
plates and all, and it is his intention to make copious extracts from it. 
We begin with the following sketch of the wild horse, from which we 
think our readers will derive both pleasure and instruction. We also copy 
from it a very pleasant article, entitled ‘Fishing in the Ohio;’ and in 
future numbers shall continue to copy freely from the work, especially the 
description, habits, &c. of birds most interesting to sportsmen. 
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(From Audubon’s American Ornithological Biography.) 


A WILD HORSE. 


While residing at Henderson, in Kentucky, I became acquainted with a 
gentleman who had just returned from the country in the neighbourhood 
of the head waters of the Arkansas river, where he had purchased a newly 
caught ‘wild horse,’ a descendant of some of the horses originally brought 
from Spain, and set at liberty in the vast prairies of the Mexican lands. 
The animal was by no means handsome—he had a large head, with a 
considerable prominence in its frontal region, his thick and unkemt mane 
hung along his neck to the breast, and his tail, too scanty to be called 
flowing, almost reached the ground. But his chest was broad, his legs 
clean and sinewy, and his eyes and nostrils indicated spirit, vigour, and 
endurance. He had never been shod, and although he had been ridden 
hard, and had performed a long journey, his black hoofs had suffered no 
damage. His colour inclined to bay, the legs of a deeper tint, and gra- 
dually darkening below until they became nearly black. I inquired what 
might be the value of such an animal among the Osage Indians, and was 
answered, that the horse being only four years old, he had given for him, 
with the tree and the buffalo tug fastened to his head, articles equivalent 
to about thirty-five dollars. The gentleman added, that he had never 
mounted a better horse, and had very little doubt, that if well fed, he 
could carry a man of ordinary weight from thirty-five to forty miles a-day, 
for a month, as he travelled at that rate upon him, without giving him 
any other food than the grass of the prairies, or the canes of the bottom 
lands, until he had crossed the Mississippi at Natchez, when he fed him 
with corn. Having no further use for him, now that he had ended his 
journey, he said he was anxious to sell him, and thought he might prove 
a good hunting horse for me, as his gaits were easy, and he stood fire as 
well as any charger he had seen. Having some need of a horse possessed 
of qualities similar to those represented as belonging to the one in ques- 
tion, I asked if I might be allowed to try him. ‘T'ry him, sir, and wel- 
come; nay, if you will agree to feed him and take care of him, you may 
keep him for a month, if you choose.’ So I had the horse taken to the 
stable and fed. 

About two hours afterwards, I took my gun, mounted the prairie nag, 
and went to the woods. I was not long in finding him very sensible to 
the spur, and as I observed that he moved with great ease, both to himself 
and his rider, I thought of leaping over a log several feet in diameter, to 
judge how far he might prove serviceable in deer-driving or bear-hunting. 
So I gave him the reins, and pressed my legs close to his belly without 
using the spur, on which, as if aware that I wished to try his mettle, he 
bounded off and cleared the log as lightly as an elk. I turned him, and 
made him leap the same log several times, which he did with equal ease, 
so that I was satisfied of his ability to clear any impediment in the woods. 
I next determined to try his strength, for which purpose I took him toa 
swamp which I knew was muddy and tough. He entered it with his 
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nose close to the water, as if to judge of its depth, at which I was well 
pleased, as he thus evinced due caution. I then rode through the swamp 
in different directions, and found him prompt, decided, and unflinching. 
Can he swim well? thought I,—for there are horses, which, although 
excellent cannot swim at all, but will now and then lie on their side, as if 
contented to float with the current, when the rider must either swim and 
drag them to the shore, or abandon them. To the Ohio then I went, and 
rode into the water. He made off obliquely against the current, his head 
well raised above the surface, his nostrils expanded, his breathing free and 
without any of the grunting noise emitted by many horses on such occa- 
sions. I turned him down the stream, then directly against it, and finding 
him quite to my mind, I returned to the shore, on reaching which he 
stopped of his own accord, spread his legs, and almost shook me off my 
seat. After this I put him to a gallop, and returning through the woods, 
shot from the saddle a turkey-cock, which he afterwards approached as if 
he had been trained to the sport, and enabled me to take it up without 
dismounting. 

As soon as I reached the house of Dr. Rankin, where I then resided, I 
sent word to the owner of the horse that I should be glad to see him. 
When he came, I asked him what price he would take; he said, fifty dol- 
lars. in silver was the lowest. So I paid the money, took a bill of sale, 
and became master of the horse. The Doctor who was an excellent 
judge, smiling, said to me, ‘Mr. Audubon, when you are tired of him, I 
will refund you the fifty dollars, for depend upon it he is a capital horse.’ 
The mane was trimmed, but the tail left untouched; the Doctor had him 
shod ‘all round,’ and for several weeks he was ridden by my wife, who 
was highly pleased with him. 

Business requiring that I should go to Philadelphia, Barro, (he was so 
named after his former owner,) was put up for ten days and well attended 
to. The time of my departure having arrived, I mounted him, and set off 
at the rate of four miles an hour;—but here I must give you the line of 
my journey, that you may, if you please, follow my course on some such 
map as that of Tanner’s. From Henderson through Russellville, Nash- 
ville, and Knoxville, Abington in Virginia, the Natural Bridge, Harrison- 
burgh, Winchester, and Harper’s Ferry, Frederick and Lancaster to 
Philadelphia. There I remained four days, after which I returned by way 
of Pittsburg, Wheeling, Zanesville, Chillicothe, Lexington, and Louis- 
ville to Henderson. But the nature of my business was such as to make 
me deviate considerably from the main roads, and I computed the whole 
distance at nearly two thousand miles, the post roads being rather more 
than sixteen hundred. I travelled not less-than forty miles a day, and it 
was allowed by the Doctor that my horse was in as good condition on my 
return as when I set out. Such a journey on a single horse may seem 
somewhat marvellous in the eyes of an European; but in those days 
almost every merchant had to perform the like, some from all parts of the 
western country, even from St. Louis on the Missouri, although the 
travellers not unfrequently, on their return, sold their horses at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, or Pittsburg, at which latter place they took boat. My wife 
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rode on a single horse from Henderson to Philadelphia, travelling at the 
same rate. The country was then comparatively new; few coaches 
travelled, and in fact, the roads were scarcely fit for carrriages. About 
twenty days were considered necessary for performing a journey on horse- 
back from Louisville to Philadelphia, whereas, now the same distance 
may be travelled in six or seven days, or even sometimes less, this 
depending on the height of water in the Ohio. 

It may be not uninteresting to you to know the treatment which the 
horse received on those journeys. I rose every morning before day, 
cleaned my horse, pressed his back with my hand, to see if it had been 
galled, and placed on it a small blanket folded double, in such a manner 
that when the latter was put on half of the cloth was turned over it. The 
surcingle, beneath which the saddle-bags were placed, confined the blan- 
ket to the seat, and to the pad behind was fastened the great coat or cloak 
tightly rolled up. The bridle had a snaffle bit; a breast-plate was buckled 
in front to each skirt, to render the seat secure during an ascent; but my 
horse required no crupper, his shoulders being high and well-formed. On 
starting he trotted off at the rate of four miles an hour, which he con- 
tinued. I usually travelled from fifteen to twenty miles before breakfast, 
and after the first hour allowed my horse to drink as much as he would. 
When I halted for breakfast, I generally stopped two hours, cleaned the 
horse, and gave him as much corn blades as he could eat. I then rode on 
until within half an hour of sunset, when I watered him well, poured a 
bucket of cold water over his back, had his skin well rubbed, his feet 
examined and cleaned. The rack was filled with blades, the trough with 
corn, a good-sized pumpkin or some hens’ eggs, whenever they could be 
procured, were thrown in, and if oats were to be had, half a bushel of 
them were given in preference to corn, which is apt to heat some horses. 
In the morning, the nearly empty trough and rack afforded sufficient evi- 
dence of the state of his health. 

I had not ridden him many days before he became so attached to me 
that on coming to some limpid stream, in which I had a mind to bathe, I 
could leave him at liberty to graze, and he would not drink if told not to 
do so. He was ever sure-footed, and in such continual good spirits, that 
now and then, when a turkey happened to rise from a dusting place before 
me, the mere inclination of my body forward was enough to bring him to 
a smart canter, which he would continue until the bird left the road for 
the woods, when he never failed to resume his usual trot. On my way 
homewards, I met at the crossings of the Juniata river, a gentleman from 
New Orleans, whose name was Vincent Nolte. He was mounted ona 
superb horse, for which he had paid three hundred dollars, and a servant 
on horseback led another as achange. I was then an utter stranger to 
him, and as I approached and praised his horse, he not very courteously 
observed, that he wished J had as good a one. Finding that he was 
going to Bedford to spend the night, I asked him at what hour he would 
get there. ‘Just soon enough to have some trouts ready for our supper, 
provided you will join when you get there.’ I almost imagined that Barro 
understood our conversation; he pricked up his ears, and lengthened his 
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pace, on which Mr. Nolte caracolled his horse, and then put him toa 
quick trot, but all in vain, for I reached the hotel nearly a quarter of an 
hour before him, ordered the trouts, saw to the putting away of my good 
horse, and stood at the door ready to welcome my companion. From 
that day Vincent Nolte has been a friend to me. It was from him I 
received letters of introduction to the Rathbones of Liverpool, for which I 
shall ever be grateful to him. We rode together as far as Shippingport, 
where my worthy friend, Nicholas Berthoud, Esq. resided, and on parting 
with me, he repeated what he had many times said before, that he had 
never seen so serviceable a creature as Barro. 

If I recollect rightly, I gave a short verbal account of this journey, and 
of the good qualities of my horse, to my learned friend, J. Skinner, Esq. 
of Baltimore, who I believe has noticed them in his excellent Sporting 
Magazine. We agreed that the importation of horses of this kind from 
the western prairies might improve our breeds generally; and judging 
from those which I have seen, I am inclined to think that some of them 
may prove fit for the course. A few days after reaching Henderson, I 
parted with Barro, not without regret, for one hundred and twenty dollars. 





FISHING IN THE OHIO. 


It is with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret that I recall to my 
mind the many pleasant days I have spent on the shores of the Ohio. 
The visions of former years crowd on my view, as I picture to myself the 
fertile soil and genial atmosphere of our great western garden, Kentucky, 
and view the placid waters of the fair stream that flows along its western 
boundary. Methinks I am now on the banks of the noble river. Twenty 
years of my life have returned to me; my sinews are strong, and the 
‘bowstring of my spirit is not slack;’ bright visions of the future float 
before me, as I sit on a grassy bank, gazing on the glittering waters. 
Around me are dense forests of lofty trees and thickly tangled undergrowth, 
amid which are heard the songs of feathered choristers, and from whose 
boughs hang clusters of glowing fruits and beautiful flowers. Reader, I 
am very happy. But now the dream has vanished, and here I am in the 
British Athens, penning an episode for my Ornithological Biography, and 
having before me sundry well-thumbed and weather-beaten folios, from 
which I expect to be able to extract some interesting particulars respecting 
the methods employed in those days in catching cat-fish. 

But, before entering on my subject, I will present you with a brief 
description of the place of my residence on the banks of the Ohio. When 
I first landed at Henderson, in Kentucky, my family, like the village, was 
quite small. The latter consisted of six or eight houses ; the former of my 
wife, myself, and a young child. Few as the houses were, we fortunately 
found one empty. It was a log-cabin, not a log-howse; but as better 
could not be had, we were pleased. Well, then, we were located. The 
country around was thinly peopled, and all purchasable provisions rather 
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scarce; but our neighbours were friendly, and we had brought with us 
flour and bacon-hams. Our pleasures were those of young people not 
long married, and full of life and merriment; a single smile from our 
infant was, I assure you, more valued by us than all the treasures of a 
modern Croesus would have been. The woods were amply stocked with 
game, the river with fish; and now and then the hoarded sweets of the 
industrious bees were brought from some hollow tree to our little table. 
Our child’s cradle was our richest piece of furniture, our guns and fishing 
lines our most serviceable implements, for although we began to cultivate 
a garden, the rankness of the soil kept the seeds we planted far beneath 
the tall weeds that sprung up the first year. I had then a partner, a ‘man 
of business,’ and there was also with me a Kentucky youth, who much 
preferred the sports of the forest and river to either day-book or ledger. 
He was naturally, as I may say, a good woodsman, hunter, and angler, 
and, like me, thought chiefly of procuring supplies of fish and fowl. To 
the task accordingly we directed all our energies. 

Quantity as well as quality was an object with us, and although we 
well knew that three species of cat-fish existed in the Ohio, and that all 
were sufficiently good, we were not sure as to the best method of securing 
them. We determined, however, to work on a large scale, and imme- 
diately commenced making a famous ‘trot-line.’ Now, reader, as you 
may probably know nothing about this engine, I shall describe it to you. 

A trot-line is one of considerable length and thickness, both qualities, 
however, varying according to the extent of water, and the size of the 
fish you expect to catch. As the Ohio, at Henderson, is rather more 
than half a mile in breadth, and as cat-fishes weigh from one to an hun- 
dred pounds, we manufactured a line which measured about two hundred 
yards in length, as thick as the little finger of some fair one yet in her 
teens, and as white as the damsel’s finger well could be, for it was wholly 
of Kentucky cotton, just, let me tell you, because that substance stands 
the water better than either hemp or flax. The main line finished, we 
made a hundred smaller ones, about five feet in length, to each of which 
we fastened a capital hook of Kirby and Co’s manufacture. Now for 
the bait! 

It was the month of May. Nature had brought abroad myriads of 
living beings: they covered the earth, glided through the water, and 
swarmed in the air. The cat-fish is a voracious creature, not at all nice 
in feeding, but one who, like the vulture, contents himself with carrion 
when nothing better can be had. A few experiments proved to us that, 
of the dainties with which we tried to allure them to our hooks, they gave 
a decided preference, at that season, to live toads. These animals were 
very abundant about Henderson. They ramble or feed, whether by 
instinct or reason, during early or late twilight more than at any other 
time, especially after a shower, and are unable to bear the heat of the sun’s 
rays for several hours before and after noon. We have a good number of 
these crawling things in America, particularly in the western and southern 
parts of the Union, and are very well supplied with frogs, snakes, lizards, 
and even crocodiles, which we call alligators; but there is enough of food 
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for'them all, and we generally suffer them to creep about, to leap or to 
flounder as they please, or in accordance with the habits which have been 
given them by the great Conductor of all. 

During the month of May, and indeed until autumn, we found an 
abundant supply of toads. Many ‘fine ladies,’ no doubt, would have 
swooned, or at least screamed and gone into hysterics, had they seen one 
of our baskets filled with these animals, all alive and plump. Fortunately 
we had no tragedy queen or sentimental spinster at Henderson. Our 
Kentucky ladies mind their own affairs, and seldom meddle with those of 
others farther than to do all they can for their comfort. The toads, col- 
lected one by one, and brought home in baskets, were deposited in a 
barrel for use. And now that night is over, and as it is the first trial we 
are going to give our trot-line, just watch our movements from that high 
bank beside the stream. There sit down under the large cotton-wood tree. 
You are in no danger of catching cold at this season. 

My assistant follows me with a gaff-hook, while I carry the paddle of 
our canoe; a boy bears on his back a hundred toads as good as ever 
hopped. Our line—oh, I forgot to inform you that we had set it last 
night, but without the small ones you now see on my arm. Fastening 
one end to yon sycamore, we paddled our canoe, with the rest nicely 
coiled in the stern, and soon reached its extremity, when I threw over the 
side the heavy stone fastened to it asa sinker. All this was done that it 
might be thoroughly soaked, and without kinks or snarls in the morning. 
Now, you observe, we launch our light bark, the toads in the basket are 
placed next to my feet in the bow; 1 have the small lines across my knees 
all ready looped at the end. Nat, with the paddle, and assisted by the 
current, keeps the stern of our boat directly down stream; and David 
fixes, by the skin of the back and hind parts, the living bait to the hook. 
I hold the main line all the while, and now, having fixed one Jinelet to it, 
over goes the latter. Can you see the poor toad kicking and flouncing in 
the water? ‘No,’—well, 1 do. You observe at length that all the lines 
one after another, have been fixed, baited, and dropped. We now return 
swiftly to the shore. 

‘What a delightful thing is fishing!’ have I more than once heard some 
knowing angler exclaim, who, with ‘the patience of Job,’ stands or slowly 
moves along some rivulet twenty feet wide, and three or four feet deep, 
with a sham fly to allure a trout, which, when at length caught, weighs 
half a pound. Reader, I never had such patience Although I have 
waited ten years, and yet see only three-fourths of the birds of America 
engraved, although some of the drawings of that work were patiently 
made so long ago as 1805, and although I have to wait with patience two 
years more before I see the end of it, I never could hold a line or a rod for 
many minutes, unless I had—not a ‘nibble,’ but a hearty bite, and could 
throw the fish at once over my head on the ground. No, no—if I fish for 
trout, 1 must soon give up, orcatch, as I have done in Pennsylvania’s 
Lehigh, or the streams of Maine, fifty or more ina couple of hours. But 
the trot-line is in the river, and there it may patiently wait, until I visit it 
toward night. Now I take up my gun and note-book, and, accompanied 
by my dog, intend to ramble through the woods until breakfast. Who 
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knows but I may shoot a turkey or a deer? It is barely four o’clock; and 
see what delightful mornings we have at this season in Kentucky! 

Evening has returned. ‘The heavens have already opened their twink- 
ling eyes, although the orb of day has yet scarcely withdrawn itself from 
our view. How calm is the air! The nocturnal insects and quadrupeds 
are abroad ; the bear is moving through the dark canebrake, the land crows 
are flying towards their roosts, their aquatic brethren towards the interior 
of the forests, the squirrel is barking his adieu, and the barred owl glides 
silently and swiftly from his retreat, to seize upon the gay and noisy 
animal. The boat is pushed off from the shore; the main-line is in my 
hands; now it shakes; surely some fish have been hooked. Hand over 
hand I proceed to the first hook. Nothing there! But now I feel several 
jerks stronger and more frequent than before. Several hooks I pass ; but 
see, what a fine cat-fish is twisting round and round the little line to which 
he is fast! Nat, look to your gaff—hook him close to the tail. Keep it 
up, my dear fellow!—there now, we have him. More are on, and we 
proceed. When we have reached the end many goodly fishes are lying 
in the bettom of our skiff. New bait has been put on, and, as we return, 
I congratulate myself and my companions on the success of our efforts ; 
for there lies fish enough for ourselves and our neighbours. 

A trot-line at this period was perfectly safe at Henderson, should I 
have allowed it to remain for weeks at a time. The navigation was 
mostly performed by flat-bottomed boats, which during calm nights floated 
in the middle current of the river, so that the people on board could not 
observe the fish that had been hooked. Nota single steamer had as yet 
ever gone down the Ohio; now and then, it is true, a barge or a keel-boat 
was propelled by poles and oars; but the nature of the river is such at that 
place, that these boats when ascending were obliged to keep near the 
Indiana shore, until above the landing of the village, (below which I 
always fixed my lines,) when they pulled across the stream. 

Several species or varieties of cat-fish are found in the Ohio, namely 
the blue, the white, and the mud cats, which differ considerably in their 
form and colour, as well as in their habits. The mud cat is the best, 
although it seldom attains so great a size as the rest. The blue cat is the 
coarsest, but when not exceeding from four to six pounds, it affords 
tolerable eating. The white cat is preferable to the last, but not so com- 
mon; and the yellow mud cat is the best and rarest. Of the blue kind 
some have been caught that weighed a hundred pounds. Such fishes, 
however, are looked upon as monsters. 

The form in all the varieties inclines to the conical, the head being 
disproportionately large, while the body tapers away to the root of the 
tail. The eyes, which are small, are placed far apart, and situated as it 
were on the top of the forehead, but laterally. Their mouth is wide, and 
armed with numerous small and very sharp teeth, while it is defended by 
single-sided spines, which, when the fish is in the agonies of death, stand 
out at right angles, and are so firmly fixed as sometimes to break before 
you can loosen them. The cat-fish has also feelers of proportionate 
length, apparently intended to guide its motions over the bottom, whilst 
ils eyes are watching the objects passing above 
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Trot-lines cannot be used with much success unless during the middle 
stages of the water. When very low, it is too clear, and the fish, although 
extremely voracious, will rarely risk its life for a toad. When the waters 
are rising rapidly, your trot-lines are likely to be carried away by one of 
the numerous trees that float in the stream. A ‘happy medium?’ is there- 
fore best. 

When the waters are rising fast and have become muddy, a single line 
is used for catching cat-fish. It is fastened to the elastic branch of some 
willow several feet above the water, and must be twenty or thirty feet in 
length. The entrails of a wild turkey, or a piece of fresh venison, furnish 
good bait; and if, when you visit your line the next morning after you 
have set it, the water has not risen too much, the swinging of the willow 
indicates that a fish has been hooked, and you have only to haul the 
prize ashore. 

One evening I saw that the river was rising at a great rate, although it 
was still within is banks. I knew that the white perch were running, 
that is, ascending the river from the sea, and, anxious to have a tasting of 
that fine fish, I baited a line with a cray-fish, and fastened it to the bough 
of atree. Next morning as I pulled in the line, it felt as if fast at the 
bottom, yet on drawing it slowly I found that it came. Presently I felt a 
strong pull, the line slipped through my fingers, and next instant a large 
cat-fish leaped out of the water. I played it for a while, until it became 
exhausted, when I drew it ashore. It had swallowed the hook, and I cut 
off the line close to its head. Then passing a stick through one of the 
gills, I and a servant tugged the fish home. On cutting it open, we, to 
our surprise, found in its stomach a fine white perch, dead, but not in the 
least injured. The perch had been lightly hooked, and the cat-fish, after 
swallowing it, had been hooked in the stomach, so that, although the 
instrument was small, the torture caused by it no doubt tended to disable 
the cat-fish. The perch we ate, and the cat, which was fine, we divided 
into four parts, and distributed among our neighbours. My most worthy 
friend and relative, Nicholas Berthoud, Esq. who formerly resided at 
Shippingport, in Kentucky, but now in New York, a better fisher than 
whom I never knew, once placed a trot-line in ‘the basin’ below “Taras- 
con’s Mills,’ at the foot of the Rapids of the Ohio. I cannot recollect the 
bait which was used; but on taking up the line we obtained a remarkably 
fine cat-fish, in which was found the greater part of a sucking pig! , 

. Ib. 


New Racer Course tn Misstsstpp1.—We learn from a correspondent that a 
new race course, called the Waterloo Course, has been established between Port 
Gibson and Grand Gulf, in Mississippi. About two thousand dollars has already 
been subscribed; and they calculate their purses to be worth at least $3,000. 
The organization of a jockey club is soon to take place. A sweepstakes was run 
over the course on the 10th May last, mile heats, $100 entrance, which was won 
by T. B. Magruder’s bl. c. Blacklock, by Lance, dam by Bertrand, beating a 
ch. filly, by John Miller, dam by Pacolet, and Gen. Nicol’s br. filly, Rosalba, by 
Arab. Time, 2m. 1s.—2m. 7s.—2m. 11s. 

The course is new and very rough; and exactly a mile, measured three feet 
from the inside of the track. Fine racing is expected there next fall. 
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FLY AND BAY FISHING. 


Notwithstanding the present month is emphatically the shooting season 
in this section, we doubt if the proportion of anglers is not greater by 
twenty to one. There are hundreds upon hundreds of our citizens 
scattered about the country within two hundred miles of us, and probably 
there is not a brook, river, or pond, within that circle, in which they have 
not weta line. The largest proportion are whipping their flies over the 
placid ponds of Long Island, where the run of trout this season is of 
unusually fine size. Two or three parties, made up principally of ‘old 
hands,’ have lately made a descent upon the rivers of Sullivan and Mont- 
gomery counties, in this state, and with immense success. The Williewe- 
mauk, Calikoon, and Beaver-kill, are three of the finest trout streams in 
this country; they are comparatively unknown to cily anglers, and are 
less fished than any others of like pretensions within our knowledge. The 
trout are Jarge, very numerous, and of the most delicious flavour. The 
rivers referred to lie between 30 and 60 miles back of Newburgh. To 
reach them from town, take any of the North River steamers to Newburgh, 
and the stage to Monticello, where you will find some good trouting. 
Five miles farther on, at Liberty, you will reach Big Beaver-kill. Make 
your head quarters at Mrs. Darby’s, and you will be sure to find excellent 
accommodations, and capital fishing. You will reach the Williewemauk, 
seven miles further on, where Mrs. Purvis will take every care of you. 
At the pleasant residence of these two ‘ancient and most quiet’ ladies, 
you may spend a few weeks as delightfully as heart could wish. The 
shooting in the neighbourhood is particularly fine, and if you have a 
Manton, or a good rifle, take it along with you. 

The bay fishing at this time about New York and Long Island, is capi- 
tal. There are several fine steamers that make tri-weekly trips from town 
to the Fishing Banks outside of Sandy Hook. You leave at8 or 9 o’clock 
in the morning, and return before sunset. Some of these excursions are 
exceedingly pleasant, and there are so many fishing smacks and steamers 
advertised daily for different places about the harbour, that you may select 
a conveyance, and whatever fishing you prefer, from sharks to poggys. 
Sea-bass, blue and black fish, sheepshead, poggys, etc. etc., are now 
taken in immense quantities. Last Tuesday, we made one of a party of 
near two hundred ladies and gentlemen, who went down to the Vishing 
Banks, about 15 miles outside of Sandy Hook, in the steamboat Sun, Capt. 
Lane. We cannot determine the exact number taken, but they could not 
have been less than four thousand! ‘They were principally poggys, with 
a sprinkling of sea-bass, and pretty much every thing else. We fished 
with a large hand-line, 100 feet long, having four hooks attached, baited 
with clams. It was great fun; two or three ata time were caught, and 
your bait was taken the instant it reached within a few feet of the bottom. 
Several ladies particularly distinguished themselves; half a dozen sharks 
were constantly ‘cavorting’ about the boat, attracted, probably, by their 
beauty, and if we could have persuaded one to allow us to ‘play her’ on 
the end of our line, no doubt they would have ‘risen’ to such a fly. 
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Ah! but this bobbing-for-whales sort of fun is not to be named the same 
day with trout fishing—and on Long Island we can show you that, in 
such perfection as is not to be enjoyed any where else in this country. 
we long ago informed our friends ‘where to find sport,’ and can give them 
but little additional information in ‘that respect, nor, indeed, do they 
require it. Go down by the rail road to Hicksville, and trust to the Messrs. 
Jackson to give you a good team, and whether you go to Smithtown, 
Babylon, Islip, Fireplace, or Patchogue, you cannot fail to find sport and 
enough of it. You can hire a better team of the Jacksons than you can in 
town; they have three teams that will whisk you down to Babylon 
(12 miles) within an hour, or to Stump Pond (at Smithtown, 21 miles,) 
in an hour and forty minutes. 

And then to throw a fly into Conklin’s pond, or Blydensburgh’s, or that 
of Liff. Snedicor! Why it is worth an eternity of ordinary exploits with 
vulgar black fish or every-day bass. Our first spring jaunt is always a 
Sete, and is looked forward to, like Christmas. We think of it a good 
month before hand, and dream of it, and, may be, talk of it in our sleep. 
And when at length the day does really arrive—to day—what joy! what 
spirits! what jumping out of bed at the first cock crow! what peeping out 
of window to see if the wind holds south! what hasty and half-performed 
ablutions! what maledictions on the inventor of shaving! what hurry- 
skurrying over the coffee and toast, (we are too early for rolls!) what 
nervousness in cracking our eggs! (all of which we boil at least ten 
minutes, and put in the cup at least with the sharp end upwards ;) what 
tremulousness in spreading the honey, and slicing the hung beef! And 
then when we once get fairly into the open air, how difficult to restrain 
ourselves from turning a sommerset, or kicking up our heels in some way 
or other, to testify the joy that is glowing in our'hearts! 

Just listen to the rhapsody of our trusty friend, Sylvanus Swanquill, 
upon ‘A May day in the Meadows.’ We stand ready to make our 
‘affidavy’ in support of any fact or thesis he advances in the following 
graphic article upon the most delightful of rural sports. Says Sylvanus, 
‘We are in our favorite meadow now; and, if possible, it looks prettier 
than ever. The trees have grown since we were last here, and I’m sure 
the daisies and daffodils have increased in number and luxuriance. That 
chestnut had not used to be so high and spreading ; those alders did not 
formerly throw so broad a shadow (may their shadow never be less;) 
those primroses were not wont so completely to cover the brook side ; 
those wood-anemones did not hide every blade of grass along this forest 
bank; those blackbirds were not always a-singing; there were not two 
butterflies fluttering over every flower. By the horn of Dian, there is 
beauty enough here to swell a man’s heart to the size of an air balloon! 
beauty of sight, beauty of sound, beauty of fragrance—all sorts of beauties 
waiting upon us at every step, to gladden our senses and rejoice our hearts, 
as if man were a god walking in Paradise, rather than the poor thing he is. 

‘But what have we todo with men? the fish are our fellows; water is 
our element; Undine is our love. Salmo fario, have at you! Our rod 
and line have been long in readiness—don’t think that we had the patience 
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(though patience is a virtue—and the angler’s virtue par excellence) to 
wait till we arrived at the water’s-edge to put our tackle in order. No, 
no: four meadows off we began the important operation ; and in spite of 
tumbling over three stiles in our path, and running against a dozen trees, 
all but dislocating our ancles in about twenty gutters, and running the 
hook into our finger about fifty times in the course of our locomotion, we 
have happily achieved the task, and are ready to commence operations the 
moment we arrive at the brook side. Mind, I call our’s a brook, gentle 
reader: but that’s my modesty. You might call it a river (excuse the 
compliment,) and any one who knows Willowford at all (as who doesn’t 
by this time ?) will know that the merry Bourne has just as good a claim 
to take rank with father Thames and ‘the soft-flowing Avon’ as any 
stream in the kingdom. 

‘Silence now! nobody must speak but the blackbird. Whish! goes the 
line through the air, as gentle as a butterfly’s flight; down drops the little 
greendrake on the curl of the water like a snowflake, only rather softer; 
and see! here it comes tripping up the stream with its little wings 
expanded, and looking as innocent as any real ephemera that ever dropt 
into water. 

‘Don’t he ‘walk the waters like a thing of life?’ The May-flies them- 
selves that are bobbing up and down at his elbow take him for one of 
their own kin, and wonder how the deuce he manages to go sailing along 
against wind and tide in that way. And, without vanity be it spoken, he 
is the most perfect little gem of a green-drake that ever was dubbed. We 
made him with our own hands—the day before Christmas day last, that 
we might-be in time—and he is really so natural that Swammerdam him- 
self might be deceived in him. By heavens! and a better judge than even 
Swammerdam is taken in! We have had a rise, you will say: on the 
contrary, it was a dip! a bird—one of the most sharp-sighted creatures 
that exist, has snapt up our little make-believe : we have caught a swal- 
low! By Saint Martin, (the properest saint surely to swear by on such 
an occasion,) we are now more convinced than ever of the truth of the 
maxim that ‘a fisherman should know every thing.’ For ourself, we 
confess our ignorance : we are regularly nonplussed, completely flabber- 
gasted, we were never out swallow-fishing before. What to do we know 
not; Walton gives no instructions on this point; Cotton has not provided 
for such a contingency. We must treat him fish-wise. There he goes, 
by Jove! he has run out all our line already, and doubled our rod up to 
the shape of a half-moon. Hold hard a bit now, my merry gentleman, 
and don’t flap your fins about so—your wings, I mean—steady, if you 
please, over the willow-bushes—gently through the alders. Another turn 
or two of the reel, and I shall have him within arm’s length—here he 
comes—hollo, where’s the landing-net ?—there, now I have him safe in 
the meshes—lie still my little beauty, and let me take the hook out of 
your gills (craw, | mean)—there—the operation is soon over—now you 
are at liberty again—and away flies ‘the harbinger of spring,’ not a jot 
the worse for his adventure, only so frightened that I believe he will never 
stop again till he reaches his old winter quarters in Tunis or Timbuctoo. 
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‘In just half a minute more my little pet green-drake is again at his 
duty. Shall I venture him this cast behind that stone where the water 
boils up like a steam-engine, and where the reeds and brambles grow so 
thickly that there is only a hole about as big as a hazel nut to throw into? 
It’s a likely nook, and we determine on the venture. Whish! again flies 
our little greenie on the back of the most complaisant of all zephyrs; pop 
he goes into the very midst of the whirly-hole, where the waters rush with 
such impetuosity as fairly to jerk him out again. But he is not to be 
daunted: again and again he returns to the charge, and enjoys it as the 
petrel enjoys the storm: again and—no, not again, for a great lob-sided 
monster of a trout has cut him short in his career, and he is off with him 
across the stream with a bound which has nearly run all the line off my 
reel, and almost snatched the rod out of my hand. We are in the open 
now, however, and fair play will be had on all sides. If he can snap my 
gossamer gut now, let him! if he can find a flaw in the temper of rale 
ginuine Limerick, let him! if he doubts the quality of my hickory, let 
him pull till he has loosened every tooth in his head! He may tear a 
piece out of his own jaw—nothing more likely at the rate he is going 
on—but we defy him to break a filament of our tackle. Aye, plunge and 
splash—kick all the pebbles about, and fling the sand up like mole hills—it’s 
of no manner of use—‘this day a trout must die!’—we have set our minds 
upon just such a fellow as you for this fortnight past—we will have you 
cooked by Father Walton’s own receipt (there’s an honour for you!) and, 
as far as may be, dished up with the same ceremonies that worthy Isaac 
prescribes. There, now that you have disturbed all the water, and 
frightened all the fish between here and the next township, you will per- 
haps be a little quieter. So, so: that’s what I call being gentlemanly ; 
that’s behaving as a fish ought to behave; nothing like taking it cool and 
comfortable. Now, be so good as to wait there, and not speak a word, 
while I get hold of the landing-net; now if you would just have the com- 
plaisance to raise yourself up a bit, and take your head out of the gravel, 
while I place the net gently under your silver stomacher, I should feel 
particularly obliged. Whew! dunder and blitzen! what’s the matter 
now? Hurry skurry, head-over-heels, splash, dash, crash, smash! for 
heaven’s sake take care of my best fly! pray think a little of my new 
hickory rod! do have bowels for my gut! There—thank the gods! I 
have him safe in the landing-net at last; and truly he is worth all the 
agony of mind I have suffered on his account: four pounds at least, and 
every pound of him a picture by itself. There’s a ‘study of a head’ for 
you! crimson and gold, scarlet and silver, are no names to describe him 
by ; he must be seen to be believed ; rubies and diamonds are fools to him, 
Iris is but a streak of Warren’s blacking; painting him is quite out of the 
question (carmine and ultramarine! pshaw, charcoal and brick-dust!) 
describing him is equally beyond possibility—where are the similes and 
metaphors to come from? There is only one thing to be done with 
him—I grieve to say it, but it is the lot of mortality on such occasions to 
feel its 6wn impotence—there is but one thing to be done with him, and 
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that is—to put him in the bag. [N. ¥. Spirit of the Times. 
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RACING CALENDAR. 





Cuupeprer (Va.) Races. ' 
First day, September 19, 1838. 


Sweepstakes for all ages, each to carry 100Ibs. Four subscribers at $100 
each, h. ft; mile heats. 


James P. Newby’s Brg . Hardheart, aged, by Mercury, dam by Chuck- 


a-luck, - 7 - - . & 
Thomas Seowell’s . h. Deceiver, six years old, by Sir Charles, - 4 2 
A. Hickeson’s b. c. Sybrant, aged, by Lafayette, - - 23 
John Thompson’ s ch. g. five years old, by Champion, - - 38 4 


Time, Im. 52s.—1m. 52. 


Same day, second race, sweepstakes for three year olds; colts, 86lbs.; fillies 
83lbs. Three subscribers at $100 each, h. ft.; mile heats. 

J. C. Gibson’s b. g. Guinea Pig, by Snow Storm, dam by hides 1 

Thomas Doswell’s b. f. by Pamunkey, 2 

Wm. L. White’s ch. c. by Sir Charles, out of “Maid of Athens, 3 

Time, Im. 57s.—1m. 59s—Im. 58s. 
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Second day, purse $200, entrance $10; free for all ages; three year olds carry- 
ing S6lbs.; four year olds, 100lbs.; five year olds, 1101bs.; 5 six year olds 118lbs.; 
and aged horses, 124lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3ibs.; two mile heats. C ’ 


John P. White’s ch. m. Canary, five years old, by Sir Charles, 1 4 3 1 
A. Hickeson’s g. b. Sybrant, aged, pedigree above, - 22 1 2 
Thomas Doswell’s b. m. Antiope, by Gohanna, - - 414 8 
Mr. Fulps’ ch. c. four years old, by Marseilles, - - 33 24 


Time, 4m.—4m. 2s.—4m.—4m. 2s. 

Same day, second race, sweepstakes for three year olds. Weights as before. 
Three subscribers, at $100 each, h. ft.; mile heats. 

John P. White’s ch. c. Hampton, by i imp. Barefoot, - - 

R. Tyber’s ch. f. by John Richards, - . - 

Thomas Doswell’s b. c. Chawtauk, by Pamunkey, : - - 

Time, 4m. 3s.—4m. 3s. 


to = 
who 


Third day, purse $300, entrance $15; free for all ages. Weights as before. 
Three mile heats. 


Thomas Doswell’s gr. g. manny, six ai old, by a dam ty 


Sir Charles, 3 t-I 
John P. White’s b. h. Alp, six years old, - 23 2 
Jas. Hansbrough’s b. h. Klapper, by Mason’s Ratler, dam by Walnut, 12 8 


Time, 6m. 2s. ——6m. 3s.—6m. 12s. 





Fourth day, purse $150; free for all ages. Weights as before; mile heats, 
best three in five. 
John P. White’s ch. f. Irene, four years old, by Sir Charles, 4 4 1 1 1 
John Senne £h. g. five years old, by Champion, - 2 2 3 8 2 
J. P. Newby’s gr. g. Hardheart, aged, by mares, dam by 
Chuck-a-luck,  - 112 2 8 
William Williamson’s b. h. Gov. Barbour, five a old, ly 
imp. Truffle, - . 3 3 4 dist. 


Time, 1m. 53s.—1m. 53s.—1m. a 55s.—2m. 
[N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 


FREDERICKTON (JMo.) Races, 
Commenced on Thursday, April 12, 1838. 


First day, purse $125; free for all ages; three year olds, carrying 86lbs.; four 
year olds, 100lbs.; five year olds, 1101bs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; and aged, 124]bs.; 
mares and geldings allowed three pounds ; mile heats. 

J. L. Safford’s b. f. four years old, by! wutomae, : - 2 

N. B. Harris’ ch. g. - ‘ ‘ 1 

Time, 2m. 8s.—2m. Ste.«cin, 13s. 


1 1 
2 2 
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Second day, purse $—; free for any horse, mare, or gelding, in the United 
States ; weights as before ; two mile heats. 


Ellis & Noell’s b. h. aayapesee, Jr., aged, by alpen, om by imp. 


Knowsley, 3a 
Thomas T. Tunstall’s - h. Independence, five youn: old, by Tom 
Fletcher, - - 2 dis. 


Time, 4m. 8s. ane. 13s. 

Third day, purse $125; free for all ages; weights as before; mile heats; best 
three in five. 

Henry Eidson’s br. f. by Bie, - - - - ee 

J. L. Safford’s b. m. - - - - - 2 2 dis. 

Time not given. [Ib. 


Carro.ton (Ky.) Races, 
Commenced on Tuesday, May 1, 1838. 


First day, purse $30 ; free for all 4. three year olds carrying 86lbs.; four 
year olds, 100lbs.; five year olds, 110ibs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; aged, 124lbs.; 
mares and geldings allowed 3lbs.; mile heats. 


H. Vaughan’s b. f. Pocahontes, four ye old, » by Rosnoke, dam by 

Botts’ Lafayette, : - 2 2.3 
George E. Blackburn’s gr. f. Ariella three years old, by Lance, dam 

by Bertrand, . 22 F 
W. P. Duvall’s b. h. J ohn Anderson, five years old, by Seagull, dam 

by Alfred, - 3 3 8 
Maj. E. S. Reville’s cr. m. Ellen Ross, by Seagull, dam by Pulaski, 4 dis. 


Second day, purse $50; free for all ages; weights as before ; two mile heats. 


Maj. E. S. Revill’s b. c. nem four yous old, by Bertrand, dam by 
Alonzo, 1 1 
George E. Blackburn’ s ch. c. J acob Hinkle, three youn old, by Collier, 
dam by Hamiltonian, - 2 
W. P. Duvall’s b. h. John T. Johnson, five years old, ‘by Saxe Weimar, 
dam by Blackburn’s Whip, - 3 dr. 


. Third day, a silver cup worth $20, for three year olds ; weights as before ; mile 
eats. 
W. P. Duvall’s b. f. Countess Bertrand, three yume old, » by Bertrand, 


out of Budget of Fun, by Cassina, - ee 
H. Vaughan’s ch. f. Catahoulalass, by Lance, dam by Sir Archy, 3 2 
Geo. E. Blackburn’ si r. f. Ariella, by Lance, dam by Bertrand, 283 
Maj. E. S. een c. econ “ om, by Woadpeser, dam by 

Whipster, - 4 dis. 
Fourth day, purse ous free for all ages ; weights as before ; mile heats. 
Geo. E. Blackburn’s ch. c. Jacob Hinkle, three yous old, by Cotter, 

dam by Hamiltonian, 1 
W. P. Duvall’s b. h. John T. Johnson, five yours old, by Saue Weimer, 

dam by Blackburn’s Whip, - - 2 dis. 
No time kept for either day. Hiram SEnours, Sec’ry. 

[Tb 


Tree Hitt (Va.) Races, 
Commenced on Monday, May 7, 1838. 


First day, sweepstakes for three year olds; colts, 86lbs.; fillies, 83lbs.; four 
subscribers at $100 each, h. f.; mile heats. 


J. M. Harris’ ch. ce. by Monsieur Tonson, dam by Sir Hal, - ee oe 
Hon. Wm. 8. Archer’s b. f. by Monsieur Tonton, dam by oe 

Charles, - 2. 2-9 
Wm. Old’s b. f. by Gohanna, ° . - . 2 3 dis. 
B. Harris’ c. by Monsieur Tonson, - . : - 4 4 dis 


Time not recorded. 
55 v9 
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Second race, same day, Match, $500 a side, four mile heats. 
P. B. Winston’s b. f. Maid of Sonne, four £ soa old, by Pamun- 


key, dam by Tariff, 97lbs. - - 21 1 
Wm. L. White’s ch. f. Lady Russell, four years om by rence 
dam by Sir Charles, 97lbs. - .» § 3 8 


Time, 8m. 40s.—8m. 50s.—8m. 38s. 


Second day, a for three year olds; weights as before; nine subscri- 
bers at $200 each, h. f.; mile heats. 


Isham Puckett’s b. c. by imp. Luzborough, dam by Eclipse, _— = 
Dr. Geo. Goodwyn’s ch. f. by imp. Luzborough, dam by Sir Charles, 
Col. Wm. L. White’s ch. f. by Goliah, dam by Sir Charles, - 
Maj. Thos. Doswell’s b. c. by Timoleon, dam by Director, - - 
Time, Im. 57s.—1m. 534s. 


Second race, same day, sweepstakes for three year olds, out of untried mares ; 
weights as before; ten subscribers at $200 each, h. f.; mile heats. 


John S. Corbin’s (Philip St. George Ambler’s) b. c. am, by imp. 

Fylde, out of Countess Plater, by Virginian, - 1 1 
John P. White’s ch. c. by Goliah, dam by Herod, - - - 8 2 
John M. Botts’ br. f. by Timoleon, dam by Tom Tough, - 2 3 
Time, Im. 59s.—I1m. 53s. 


Third day, sweepstakes for three year olds; colts 86lbs.; fillies 83lbs.; ten sub- 
scribers at $150 each, h. ft.; mile heats. P 4 : 


we OO DO 
mw 


eT 
Sabie wee: 


John M. Botts’ gr. f. by Gohanna, d am by Medley, - 5 1 1 . 
William Williamson’s b. f. by imp. Autocrat, dam by Sir Charles, i 33 ag 
William L. White’s ch. f. by Goliah, dam by Tariff, 3.4 4 e 
Thomas Doswell’s b. f. by Pamunkey, dam by Tariff, - - 23 5 

John C. Claiborne’s ch. c. by imp. Luzborough, —- 4 dis. 


Isham Puckett’s b. f. by Monsieur Tonson, dam by Sir Charles, pd. ft. 
Also, the nomination of John P. White, F. ‘Nelson, = =n, and 

John S. Corbin, - - pd. ft. 
Time, 1m. 56s.—1m. 59s. tin. 2s. 


Fourth day, Proprietor’s purse $300; free for all ages; three year olds carryin 
86lbs.; four year olds, 100Ibs.; five year olds, 110lbs.; six year olds 118lbs ; val 
aged, 124lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs.; two mile heats. 


Wm. McCargo’s b. h. Charles Carter, five you old, by Lance, dam 
by Clay’s William, - 411 
O. P. Hare’s b. m. Corset, five oem ‘old, by Sir Charles, dam by 
Remus, 2 5 
Wn. R. Johnson’s b. c. four yoann old, by i —- Luzborough, dam 
by Sir Archy, - 12 8 
J. P. Corbin’s b. m. Irene, five years old, by Sir Charles, dam we 
Trafalgar, - 4 
J. M. Botts’ ch. f. four years old, by Gohanna, dam by Tom Tough, 7 3 
Wm. Washington’s b. f. by Gen. Brooke, dam by Timoleon, 
Isham Puckett’s b. h. five years old, by Sir Charles, 
Wm. Williamson’s ch. c. four yom old, by imp. munmiet, dam by 
Conqueror, - - - - 
Time, 3m. 54s. = 54s.—3m. 59s. 


Second race, same day, Sweepstakes for three year olds; weights as before; 
seven subscribers at $50 each, h. f.; mile heats. 


C. Shackleford’s b. f. by Monsieur Tonson, dam by Arab, - 
Geo. Pendleton’s b. c. by imp. Autocrat, dam by Ratler, - - 
Richard Longest’s ch. c. by Zeleador, dam by Rockingham, - 
Time, Im. 56s.—1m. 59s. 


Fifth day, Jockey Club purse $600, entrance $20; free for all ages; weights 
as before ; four mile heats. 


Wm. McCargo’s br. c. Duane, four yam old, by imp. aanypnen, 
dam by Washington, - 0 
John Heth’s ch. c. Tornado, four years old, by Eclipse, dam by Arab, 0 


dis. 
dr. 


dr. 


i: tiie 





bow = 
won= 


1 1 
3 2 
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John Early’s (Gen. conned ) br. h. six yours om, by Timoleon, dam 


by Sir Charles, - 0 0 8 
Wm. R. Johnson’s b. m. Milwaukie, five years old, by Bertrand, 0 0 4 
Henry Maclin’s b. c. ne ae four yours -. by acta, dam by 

Virginian, 1 2 dis. 
John M. Botts” b. f. Spindle, four youss old, by Gohanna, dam ait 

Sir Hal, - 0 dis. 
John 8. Corbin’s ch. c. Tom Walker, four years -, by Marylander, 

dam by Ratler, - 0 0 dr. 


Time, 8m. 3s.—8m. 2s silat ls. 


Sixth day, sweepstakes ; free for all ages; weights as before ; subscription $25 
each, with $50 added by the propr ietor ; ; two mile heats. 


Henry Maclin’s b. c. Rocker, four years old, by Eclipse, - 14 1 
Wn. mange s ch. f. four youn ¢ old, by Eclipse, dam by Packen- 

ham, me a 
John P. White’ s ch. m. Canara, six years om by wel Charles, dam 

by Trafalgar, - - 33 3 
Isham Puckett’s b. h. by Sir Charles, - - - - 4 2 dis. 


Time, 5m. 59s.—5m. 59s.—5m. 52s. 


Second race, same day, Match, $300 a side, one mile. 


Col. Wm. L. White’s b. f. three years old, by Goliah, dam by Timoleon, 1 
Capt. Wm.  ememeeande br. . three yam “ by Pamunkey, om by 
White’s Alfred, 


Time, Im. 58s. 


CotumsBus (.Miss.) Races, 
Commenced on Monday, May 7, 1838. 


First day, —— free for all ages; catch weights ; four subscribers at 
$100 each; mile heats 


David Myers’ ch. f. four years old, by Sir Charles, - 1 1 

H. L. French’s ch. f. Lorinda, four yeoms old, by mero, — by Con- 
queror, 

Simon Cockerell’s ch. h. six years old, by Bertrand, - . 

F. R. Gregory’s b. m. five years old, by Gohanna, - - - 

Time, Im. 52s.—Im. 5ls. 


Second day, Jockey Club purse $300, entrance $25; free for all ages; two 
vear olds, a feather; three year olds, 86lbs.; four year olds, 100lbs.; five year olds, 
110lbs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; aged, 1261bs.; +5 Mares and geldings. allowed 3lbs.; 
two mile heats. 


W. A. Verell’s b. f. Elvira, four years old, by Star, dam by Alfred, 1 
H. L. French’s b. c. Rosin the Bow, four youn old, by Bertrand, ‘dam 


wm C2 bo 
mm 0 bo 


by Robin Grey, - 2 dr. 
Dr. G. G. Saunders’ gr. f. four you ‘old, by ‘Mohawk, —_ ‘by Peace- 
maker, - dis. 


Time, 3m. 56s. Won easily. 


Third day, Jockey Club purse $400, entrance $30; free for all ages ; weights 
as before ; three mile heats. 


H. L. French’s br. m. Meselina, five yoomn old, by Amy of shanapest, 
dam by Black-and-all-Black, 


F. R. Gregory’s (Wm. D. Amis’ ) gr. m. Ann Eliza, five ) yon ol, me 
Eclipse, dam by Sir Archy, 2 
Time, 6m. 5s.—6m. 10s. 


Fourth day, Jockey Club purse $800, entrance $50 ; free for all ages; weights 
as before; four mile heats. 


W. A. Verell’s gr. g. maaaneah, five yous old, by yudiie, aoa by 


Young Florizel, - & 2 
F. R. Gregory’s (Wm. D. "Amis? ) gr. h. ‘Sir Kenneth, six years old, 
by Monsieur Tonson, out of Aurora, - - 2 dis. 


Time, 8m. 10s. Track heavy. 
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Fifth day, Jockey Club purse $300, entrance $25; free for all ages; weights as 
before ; mile heats, best three in five. 


H. L. French’s ch. f. Lorinda, four years old, by Havoc, dam 


by Conqueror, - - - - - 232228 8 
Simon Cockerell’s ch. h. six years old, by Bertrand, - 211 2 2 
David Myers’ ch. c. four years old, by Bertrand, - 000 0 0 
F. R. Gregory’s gr. f. Ann Eliza, five years old, by Eclipse, 

dam by Sir Archy, - - - - - 0000 0 


Time, Im. 54s.—1m. 56s.—1m. 56s.—1m. 55s.—1m. 57s. 


Sixth day, silver pitcher, valued at $300, entrance $25; free for all ages ; 
weights as before ; three mile heats. 
Kirk & Heffington’s ch. f. Narcissa Parish, four years old, by Stock- 


holder, dam by imp. Eagle, - - - 1 1 
F. R. Gregory’s gr. h. Sir Kenneth, six years old, by Monsieur Ton- 

son, out of Aurora, - - - - - - 2 2 
Time, 6m. 8s.—6. 10s. W.A. VERELL, Sec’ry. 


P.S. Our track is fifteen feet over a mile, and we date our age from the first 
of January. 


The following matches also came off over the same course : 
Thursday, May 3, Match, for $4,000 ; four miles. 


Wm. D. Amis’ gr. h. Sir Kenneth, six years old, by Monsieur Tonson, out 

of Aurora, - - - . - - - - 1 
David Myers’ ch. ¢c. four years old, by Bertrand, Jr., —- - - 2 
Time, 8m. 22s. Won in a gallop. 


Monday, May, 7. Match, for $3,000; one mile. 


W. A. Verell’s bl. g. aged, 96lbs.—- - - - - 1 

J. Amis’ ch. g. aged, 100lbs. - - - - - - 2 

Time not given. The black won by about three feet, but the judges decided 
against him for an alleged accidental jostle. However, I believe each party will 


keep their own money. [N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 
Picton Course (4la.) Races. 


The races over this course commenced on Tuesday, May the 29th, with a purse 
of $500, three mile heats. 


The Picton course is in Sumter county, Ala. two and a half miles from the 
seat of justice, (Livingston,) is of a light sandy soil, and will eventually be as 
quick a track as any in the state; by an accurate measurement it is two and a 
half feet over a mile, three feet from the inner edge. The following gentlemen 
were eleeted officers: President, Col. John Long; Ist Vice President, Wm. B. 
Ochiltree, Esq.; 2d. Vice President, Dr. Jos. A. Smith; Treasurer, Robert 
Arrington ; Secretary, John J. Jewell. 


The rules of the Henry course govern the Picton—weights as follows, viz: 
three year olds, 86lbs.; four year olds, 100lbs.; five year olds, 110lbs.; six year 
olds, 118lbs.; aged, 124lbs.; an allowance of 3lbs. to mares and geldings. 


First day, the ball is opened with two entries for the three mile day. 
Henry A. Tayloe’s ch. c. Pactolus, four years old, by Pacific, dam 


Mary Vaughan, by Pacolet, - . . . 
Lewis J. Kirk’s ch. f. Narcissa Parcet, four years old, by Stockholder, 


dam by imp. Eagle, - ° - 2 dr. 
First heat.—The filly having the track, the drum tapped and they move from 


the stand at an easy pace for three-quarters of a mile, when the colt challenges, 
and they come to the stand, the first round with a business stroké, the filly lead- 


ing—they make the turn on the second mile, the filly maintaining her position 
down the back stretch, they go head and head, but it is no go, the colt cannot 
give the go by, they are coming down the stretch on the second mile, and the 
filly is yet ahead, the pace is a killing one—around the turn they go for the stand, 
and now Pactolus is your time, or never—they are in the back stretch,—‘the colt 
has her,’ is heard. ‘I am not sure of that,’ says others. They come in the 
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stretch on the last run, and the colt has the lead and wins the heat. Time, 5m. 574s. 
Second heat—the filly being withdrawn, the colt galloped over, and received 
the maiden purse on the Picton Course. 


Second day, purse $300, two mile heats. 


John Long’s gr. m. Merino Ewe, five years old, by Jerry, dam by 

Pantaloon, - - - : - - - 
Henry A. Tayloe’s b. c. Tom Thurman, four years old, by imp. 

Fylde, dam Venus, by Constellation, - - - - ) a ae 
David Conner’s b. f. Taladega, four years old, by Wild Bill, dam by 

Lafayette, + - - - - - - 
James H. Moore’s ch. f. Lucy Benton, four years old, by Stock- 

holder, dam by Timoleon, - - - - - - 4 dis. 
Time, 3m. 55s.—3m. 57s.—4m. 4s. 


This was a very interesting race, and won by a nag not thought of among the 


knowing ones, but she proved to be a tight one, and carried off the purse in fine 
style. 


First heat.—Taledega had the track, Thurman second, Lucy Benton third, and 
the grey mare outside—the tap of the drum sends them off, after Lucy Benton 
had taken a run of half an hour across the track without a rider—Taladega lead- 
ing, which she maintained throughout the heat, after a sharp contest, Thurman 
keeping her at her work the whole way. 


Second heat.—After a lapse of thirty minutes they are brought up, the drum is 
tapped, and they go from the stand at a stroke that is any thing but slow. Thur- 
man, “ # for mischief, goes at the bay filly with all the spirit of a true game one, 
collars her on the back stretch, and they go down it dead locked, on they’go at a 
pace that is too good to last; you must not falter, my little one, if you do, he has 
you—game is your only chance, if you have it you win, if not you must give 
way ; they are in the stretch coming to the stand, the filly ahead, and but ahead, 
for Thurman is at her throatlatch, and they are both going at their best pace ; see 
the filly has backed her ears, the persuaders are tipping the claret from her silky 
sides. Where are you, Thurman ?—close meee + Richard Cahon, alias little 
Dick, is on the watch, don’t give back, don’t waver, or I will take from you the 
place you have maintained with credit; down the back stretch they go, and Dick 
is now bent on mischief, now Taladega it is death or victory, for Thurman is here 
to make the dead rush, if you live through it the day is yours, and nobly won; 
but the grey mare is closing up—she is up—she is passing—she is ahead. Hurra 
for Sumter, (the grey mare was raised and is owned in this county,) the go- 
along is out of you, Thurman—and, Taladega, the struggle has been long and 
deadly contested, your chances are gone, it is the grey mare’s heat—Thurman, 
you have taken the run out of Taladega, but she in turn has not left you a chance 
to win—Lucy Benton is distanced. 


Third heat.—But two are brought to the stand, Taladega being drawn. Thur- 
man has yet a run left, and it is every body’s race; they go from the stand, Thur- 
man in the lead, but it is soon evident that the grey mare must win, and she does, 
after a well contested heat. Thus ends one of the most beautiful races I ever 


witnessed, having been closely contested from the start, and one that will long 
be remembered. 


Third day, purse $200, mile heats, best three in five. 
Henry A. Tayloe’s b. c. Rinordine, four years old, by Wild 


3 8 % 


1 2 dr. 


Bill, dam by imp. Dion, : - » 2. & a 
James T. Jackson’s b. f. Henrietta, four years old, by Ber- 
trand, dam by Tiger Whip, - - - © 2A es 


Simon Cockrell’s ch. h. Chronometer, five years old, by Ber- 
trand, dam by Gallatin, - - ° . a 933283 
Lewis J. Kirk’s ch. f. Narcissa Parish, four years old, by 
Stockholder, dam by imp, Eagle, - - - - 
Time, Im. 58s.—1m. 55s.—1m. 54s.—1m. 56s.—1m. 55s. 


A very pretty race, but won by Rinordine in fine style, and taxing in conside- 


ration the state of the track, (it being new,) a first rate one, and would have 
been better if they could have straightened little Bill the last heat or two. 


dr. 
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Fourth day, Purse $190, mile heats. 


James T. Jackson’s Br. m. Alice ony. six youn am, by Pulaski, 
dam by Bellair, - 3 
Daniel Gray’s ro. f. Sarah Helen, four years old, om 
David Conner’s b. f. Teng four ye old, by baians Bill, dam by 
Lafayette, - - 2 dis. 
Time, 2m. 2s.—2m. _2m. 6s. Track heavy, from rain the preceding night. 
Thus ends the first meeting over the Picton Course, which I believe gave 
general satisfaction, the most perfect harmony having prevailed throughout. In 
the fall the purses will be as large perhaps as any in the State, the Jockey Club 
now being worth $2,000 spring and fall, which will bring some ‘of the best horses 
of Tennessee and Mississippi together with our own, which will comprise a fine 
lot and interesting sport. Joun J. JEWELL, Sec’y and Prop’r. 


State of Alabama, Sumter county :—I do hereby certify that I superintended the 
measurement of the track over the Picton Course, in the state and county afore- 
said, which was measured with an accurate chain, and by a competent surveyor, 
measuring three feet from the inside edge of the track, and the track is two and a 
half feet over one mile. Given under my hand this 26th day of May, 1838. 


Davip Connor, member of the Club. 
Cuurerrper Court Howse (Va.) Sprine Races. 


Commenced May 31, 1838. ; 


First day, sweepstakes for three year olds ; colts, 86lbs.; fillies, 88lbs. Seven 
subscribers at $100 each, h. f.; mile heats. 


Sree vi Se 


Thos. Dowell’s b. f. by Pamunkey, dam by Tariff, - . 1 1 

G. Moore’s b. c. by Star, dam by Walnut, - - - - 2 2 

M. E. Scott’s f. by Zinganee, dam by Contention, - . pd. ft. 
J.C. Gibson’s ce. y Zinganee, dam by Lafayette, - - - pd. ft. 
Charles Thompson’s c. by Timoleon, out of Eliza Wharton, — - pa. ft. 
Thomas D. Hansbrough’s f. by Monsieur Tonson, dam by one, pa. ft. 
Wm. L. White’s c. by Goliah, out of Maid of Athens, - pd. ft. 


Time, Im. 55s.—2m. 3s. 


Second race, same day, purse $70, entrance $10; free for all ages. Weights 
for three year olds, 86lbs.; four year olds 100|bs.; five year olds, 1101bs.; six year 
olds, 118lbs.; and ‘aged, 124lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. One mile. 


B. Hansbrough’s br. g. alent Pig, four years old, by Snow Storm, 
Thomas C. Rexey’s ch. g. Dwarf, “five years old, by Champion, - 
James Willis’ bl. c. Lord Hale, four years old, by Truffle, - - 
Time, Im. 58s. 


Second day, sweepstakes for three year olds. Weights as before. Four subs . 


wh = 


at $100 each, h. ft.; mile heats. bia 
J. C. Gibson’s (Fudge P. P Barbour’s) b. f. pene by Gam, ome by 
Hotspur, - 1 1 
Mr. Crow’s b. c. by Star, dam by St. Tammany, - - - 2 2 
A. Payne’s ch. c. by Autocrat, dam unknown,” - - - 3 3 
Wm. L. White’s f. by Goliah, dam by Timoleon, = - - - pd. ft. 


Time, Im. 59s.—1m. 55s. Won easily. 


Second race, same day, purse $50, entrance $5; free for all ages. Weights as 
before. One mile. 





James Willis’ bl. c. four years old, by imp. Truffle, - - 
Thomas C. Rexey’ s ch. g. Dwarf, five years old, by Champion, ~ - 
Dr. Slaughters’ b. h. Tickle Toby, five years old, by Snow Storm, - 
Time, Im. 55s. Won easily. 


Third day, purse $100, with the gate money of the day added ; free for all ages. 
Weights as before. Two mile heats. 

John P. White’s ch. m. Canary, six years old, by Sir Charles, +: 2S 

Wn. L. White’s b. g. Sam Patch, six years old, by Champion - 2 2 

Time, 4m. 6s —4m. 12s. Won easily. 
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Second race, same day, sweepstakes for all ages. Catch weights. Four subs. 
at $25 each, $2 50 ft. One mile. 


Dr. P. C. Slaughter’s b. h. Tickle Toby, five years old, pedigree above, 1 
Mr. Hackley’s gr. g. Blue Hawk, five years old, by Vietor, - 2 
Mr. Whale’s b. e. Little John, by Snow Storm, - - 8 
L. Wall's ch. g. by Sir Charles. - - - - 4 
Time, 1m. 55s. Won easily. J. C. G. 


[N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 
Lovuisv1LLE (Ky.) Races, 
Commenced on Tuesday, June 5, 1838. 


First day, Breeder’s plate, value $100, given by the Proprietor, for three year 
olds (colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs.) that never started in public. No subscription 
required, and the plate to be given annually. Nominations to be made asin a 
sweepstakes, the stake closing May 1. Nineentries. Mile heats. 


M. MeCumpery’ s b. f. Esther ae, by Orphan Boy, dam by Sir 


Archy, - 21 1 
W.S. Miller’s ch. f. Dinerva Miller, by Collier, dam by Kosciusko, 1 2 2 
Benj. Maloney’s b. c. Collin, by imp. Zilcadi, - - dis. 


Time, Im. 54s.—1m. 51s.—1m. 59s. 


Second race, same day, sweepstakes for three year olds; weights as before ; 
five subscribers at $100 each, h. f.; mile heats. 


M. McCumpsey’s b. f. Josephine, by Waxey, dam by Cumberland, 3.3 
Woods S. Miller’s b. f. ame many by i mp Leviathan, dam by Andrew 

Jackson, - 2 2 
Time, Im. ot 55s. 


Second day, the Oakland plate, (a tea service of silver,) value $500, entrance 
$62 50; free for all ages; three year olds carrying 86lbs.; four year olds, 100|bs.; 
five year olds, 110|bs.: .) six year olds, 118lbs.; aged, 124lbs.; > mares and geldings 
allowed 3lbs.; two mile heats. 

M. R. Tarlton’ s b. c. Conflict, four years old, by Bertrand, dam by 
Gallatin, - .. 2 

Charles Buford’s b. f. three years old, by Bertrand, dam by Moses, 5 2 


M. W. Dickey’s gr. c. Grey Eag pm three yom old, by Woodpecker— 
Ophelia, by Wild Medley, ” 2 


A. C. Antill’s (W.S. Miller’s) ch. f.° Harpalyce, four years old, by 


Collier, dam by Sea Serpent, - - 38 dis. 
Col. Wm. — b. f. ane, three yours old, by Medoc, dam by 

Doublehead, 4 dis. 
Robert Burbridge’ 8 sb. f. Je emima, four years old, by Woodpecker, dam 

by Sir William of. Transport, - - 6 dis. 
Samuel Underwood & Co’s ch. c. Sultan, four youn old, by Ca, 

dam by Bertrand, - dis. 
B. S. Creel’s br. f. Waxetta, four yom old, be i Waxey, om by ned 

nedy’s Diomed, dis. 


Time, 3m. 56s.—3m. 54s. 


Second race, same day, Match $300 a side, catch weights; mile heats. 


Richard hems s b. f. three years old, by Ratler, + by Hamiltonian, 1 1 
J.P. Smith’s bl. f. Diana seein three oe old, by Mark eemnenn i 

dam by Botts’ Lafayette, 2 
Time, Ist heat not kept—2d, Im. 57s. 


Third day, Proprietor’s purse $500, entrance $50; (with an inside stake of 
$100, between Mary Vaughan, Mary Serene, Tom Benton, and Queen Mary ;) 
free for all ages; weights as before; three mile heats. 


R. B. Tarlton’s ch. f. Gnome many. three years old, by Bertrand, dam 


by Brimmer, 1 | 
D. Stockton’s ch. g. Crowder, six poems old, by Pirate, dam by St. Tam- 
many, - 3 2 


R. L. Webb’s (J. Lindsay’ 8) b. f. West Florida, four years old, by Ber- 
trand, dam by Potomac, - 4 
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Wm. S. Ward’s b. f. Mary Vaughan, four years old, by eee 
Bluster, by imp. Bluster, - 
Robert Burbridge’s ch. f. uy Serene, four yous old, by Plato, ae” 


by Whipster, - dis. 5) 
Sidney Burbridge’s br. c. Tom Benton, three saad old, by Bertrand, 
out of Maria, by Hamiltonian, dis. 


Time, 5m. 51s.—5m. 54s. 


Fourth day, Jockey Club purse $1,000, entrance $100; free for all ages; 
weights as before ; four mile heats. 


James K. Duke’s b. h. cop. five yous old, by mephection, dam by 


Sumter, 01it 
Sidney Burbridge’ sb. h. Dick J ohnson, nt yom old, by Bertrand, 
out of Susan, by Tiger, - 03 2 
A. Cunningham’ s b.c. Conflict, four res 5 old, »by Bertrand, dam by 
Gallatin, . 1 3 
Thomas G. Moore’s br. m. Corinna, six years =. by Trumpator, 
dam by Director, - 2 dis. 
Col. Wm. Buford’s ch. c. ‘Sthreshley, three years ald, by Medoe, 
dam by Paragon, 0 dis. 
W. T. Ward’s b. h. Robert Burns, six yours old, by Kosciusko, out 
of Betty Bluster, - 0 dis. 
G. W. Tarlton’s gr. h. Henry Harrison, by Trumpater, mn by : 
Doublehead, - 0 dis. ‘ 


Time, 8m. 12s.—8m. Qs. —8m. 27s. 7 


Fifth day, purse $250, entrance $25; free for all ages; weights as before; 
mile heats, best three i in five. 


A. Cunningham’s ch. f. Maria Duke, Se you old, by Medoc— 
Cherry Elliott, by Sumpter, - 1 

Charles Buford’s ch. f. three yom old, by Medoc, out of Butterfly, 
by Sumpter, 

George E. Blackburn’ sch. f. Willina Herndon, three years old, by 
Woodpecker, dam by Whipster, 

Sidney Burbridge’s ch. c. four yous ‘old, by Kosciusko, dam by 
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Moses, 
Wm. Buford, Jr’s b. c. Brandy, three years old, by Abalramar, dam 
by Tiger, 5 
W. Tr. Ward’s br. h. Coriolanus, six” you old, by Waxey, dam by . 
Whip, - 
Time, Im. 484s. Im. 481s. —Im. “481s. [Ib. 


Newport (Ky.) Races, 
Commenced on Wednesday, June 13, 1838. 


First day, purse $50 ; free for all ages; three year olds, 86lbs.; four year olds, 
100lbs.; five year olds, 1101bs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; and aged, 124Ibs.; with the 
usual allowance of three pounds to mares and geldings ; mile heats. 


G. H. Sinclair’s b. f. —_ Burns, four yous old, by Robert mame, dam 


by Alexander, - 1 1 
Maj. E. S. Reville’s b. m. "Meander, six years old, by Seagull, - 22 


Time, 2m. 4s.—I1m. 57s. 
Second day, purse $100; free for all ages; weights as before; two mile heats 


G. H. Sinclair’s b. f. three years old, by Lance, dam by Whi i 211 
Maj. E. S. Revill’s b. c. Lorenzo, four years old, by Bertran 12 2 
G. Coffen, Jr's ch. f. Demoida, three yous oa, by Cathe, dam by 








Hamiltonian, - - 3 3 dr. y 
Walter Thurston’s ch. f. Maria Dube, four years ol, by maneeee- é é 
ko, of Old Court, - dis. iS 
Time not given. 
Third day, purse $150; free for all ages ; weights as before ; three mile heats : 
Walker Thurston’s b. c. Conflict, by Bertrand, dam by Gallatin, walked over \ 
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Fourth day, purse $100; free for all ages; weights as before; mile heats, best 
three in five. 


G. H. Sinclair’s (Munson Beach’s) gr. f. Sune, three years old, nl 


Kirkland, out of Lady Lloyd, _ - 1 1 
G. Coffen’s bl. c. Orient, four yours old, by Trumpator, dam ni 

Florizel, - 22 2 
W. Thurston’s ch. f. Maria Duke, four years old, by Kosciusko, out 

of Old Court, - : 3 3 3 
Time, Im. 57s.—1m. 58s.—1m. 58s. [Ib. 


Lyncusure (Va.) Races, 
Commenced on Wednesday, June 6, 1838. 


First day, purse $200; free for all ages; three year olds, carrying 86lbs.; four 
year olds, 100|bs ; five year olds, 1101bs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; and aged, 124lbs.; 
with the usual deduction of three pounds to mares and geldings ; ; two mile heats. 


David McDaniel’s b. c. Ely, four yours old, by Mousious eae, dam 


by Columbus, 1 1 
John Housew right’s b. f. J ane Kyle, four years ol, by Greybeard, dam 
by Saltram, dis. 


Time not kept. 


Second day, Lynchburg silver plate, value $200; free for all ages; weights as 
before ; two mile heats. 
David McDaniel’s b. h. Pioneer, six yeers old, by Sir Cheties, dam by 
Sir Alfred, - 
John Housewright’s (Maj. Yancey’ s) b. c. four years old, by Grey- 
beard, out of Sally” Flynn, by Virginian, - 2 
Time, 4m. 33.—4m. 84s. 
Third day,.Jockey Club purse $400; free for all ages ; weights as before ; three 
mile heats. 
David MeDaniel’s b. c. Glenn Valick, four years old, by Monsieur 
Tonson, dam by Marquis, - - 1 1 
Isaac H. Oliver’s ch. f. Evelyn Cameron, four yes old, by Eclipee, 
dam by Packenham, - 
John Housownignt s ch. g: six years old, by Greybeard, dam by Pow- 
hattan, . - 3 3 
Time, 6m. 2s,—6m. 5s. [Ib. 


Sr. Lours (.Mo.) Races, 
Commenced on Tuesday, June 19, 1838. 


First day, sweepstakes for three year olds; three subscribers at $100 each; 
h. ft.; mile heats. 


John Frost’s ch. f. Rancopus, by Flagellator, dam by Harwood, ‘2 
Philo C. Bush’s b. f. Josephine, 7 Columbus, dam by Winter’s Ara- 
bian, - 2 dis. 


T. J. Pay ne’s ch. f Ellen Fletcher, by Tom F letcher, dam by Eclipse, pd. ft. 
Time, 2in. 6s.—2m. Is. 


Second race, same day, St. Louis plate, value $200, entrance $20; free for all 
ages ; mile heats, best three in five. 


S. W. Goodwin’s (Davies Thompson’s) b_ c. John Belcher, four 


years old, by i imp. Barefoot, out of Ariadne, by Gohanna, - 3111 
John Safford’ s (T. T. Tunstall’s) b. m. Charline, ove yours old, 

by Pacific, dam by Florizel, 1283 2 
T. B. Scruggs” b. h. Little Burton, five years old, by Bertrand, 

dam by Hamiltonian, - 5 3 2 3 
D. F. Cooper’s ch. c. Rangnann, four yeas old, by Uncas, dam 

by Orphan, - 444 dr. 
K. Dye’s (E. A. Darcy’ Ss) b. f. Risible, four yous old, by Bar- 

rister, dam by Cockfighter. 2 = dis. 


Ab. Musick’s ch. g. Botherem, six years old, 7 Diomed, dam 
by Algebra, dis. 
Time, Im. 54}s.— 1m 51s. Im. 590.—1m. 55s. 
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Second day, Jockey Club purse $200; entrance $20; free for all ages; two 
mile heats. 


S. W. Goodwyn’s (Davies Thompson’s) ch. h. supenent, six 


years old, by Jack Downing, dam by Ratler, — - 0 1 1 
John Frost’s br. f. Rights of Woman, four yee old, by Dashall, 

dam by Sir Solomon, - 3 2 2 
Greer & Head’s ch. f. Willina Herndon, three years old, by Wood- 

pecker, dam by Whipster, - 0 dis. 
H. S. Mitchell’s b. m. — Rutledge, ive years old, by Osear, dam 

by Shylock, - dis. 


Time, 3m. 55s.—3m. 58s. sailing, Ss. 


Third day, Jockey Club purse $500, entrance $50; free for all ages; four 
mile heats. 


T. B. Scruggs’ ch. f. ae, four yom old, by nian, dam by 

Bertrand, - - 3.21 1 
S. W. Goodwynn’s (Davies Thompson’ 3) br. m. Margaret 

Armistead, six years old, by imp. Apparition, dam by Sir Archy, 2 1 2 2 
John Frost’s ch. h. Franklin, six years old, by Flagellator, dam 

by Eclipse, 1 dis. 
Time, 8m. 14s. —Smn. 8s. —11m. 13s. Time not kept of last heat. 
Fourth day, Jockey Club purse $300; entrance $30; free for all ages; three 

mile heats. 


Daniel Stockton’s ch. g. Crowder, six years old, by Pirate, dam by Us 

St. Tammany, - 10 1 

John Kimball’s ch. f. Proof Sheet, four youn ‘old, by Eclipse, dam . 
2 0 


by Florizel, - 
K. Dye’s (E. A. Darcy’ s) ch. c. Rights of Man, four i coe old, by 


Leopold, dam by Eclipse, - dis. 
Time, 6m. 20s.—6m. 11s.—6m. 48s. 
Second race, same day, for a splendid saddle, bridle, whip, &c.; free for all 
ages ; one mile. 
P. C. Bush’s ch. h. David H. ana, five pears old, by my, dam 7. 


Sir Charles, - 
D.F. Cooper’ sch.c. K: angaroo, fear years old, by Uncas dam by seslinn. 


J. W. Horang’s gr. m. Puss, five yeas old, by Grey Highlander, dam by 





Whip, - 3 
A. Musick’s b. g. Jack Andrew, four eam 4 ‘old, ad ‘Stockholder, dam by 
Diomed, 4 


Time, Im. 53s. 
Fifth day, Jockey Club purse $100, entrance $10; free for all ages ; mile heats 


Greer & Head’s ch. f. Willina Herndon, three es old, by Wood- 
pecker, dam by Whipster, 1 1 
P. C. Bush’s ch. h. David H. Branch, five years ‘old, by Medley, dam 
by Sir Charles, - 2 
T. B. Scrugg’s b. m. Mary W ond, oo years ol, by W: axey , dam by 
Hamiltonian, 3 
Tite, Im. 52s onli, [Ib 








I do hereby certify that the Springfield, (Alabama,) race track is just one j 
mile and nine inches long, measured by myself with an accurate chain, three feet 
from the inside edge of the track. Given under my hand this 16th day of May, 
1838. D. McGener, 

C. Surveyor and Secretary of the Springfield Jockey Club. 


Altest, Frepertck Meriwetner, President of the Springfield Jockey Club 
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Bay Cott, three years old, property of 
Hon. H. G. LAmAr and Georce Bb. 
ROBERTSON. 

Burke county, Ga. 


Received of Hon. H. G. Lamar and 
George B. Robertson $800 in full for a 
bay horse colt, sired by the imp. horse 
Fylde, and foaled the 27th day of April, 
1835, three white feet, and star in his 
face, dam Lady Perry, by old Gallatin, 
grandam by Sciolto, g. grandam by Dun- 
tatis, g. g. grandam by Charlemagne, 
g.g. g. grandam by Washington Shark, 
g. g- g. g. grandam by Sertorious. 
was promised a more extended pedigree 
by Mr. James G. Saulsbury, who owned 
the original stock, but he was unfortu- 
nately killed before he complied with 
his promise; the above was carefully 
taken from him, my own knowledge of 
the stock is from the Duntatis mare. 
There is no doubt of the purity of this 
stock; I paid for Lady Perry $400, in 
1830, when stock was then very low. 
Sciolto was by imp. Diomed, (was the 
finest horse I ever saw, his dam pro- 
duced eleven, nine of which were dis- 
tinguished runners,) his dam was by 
old imp. Wildair, grandam by Spadille, 
g. grandam by imp. Crawford, &c. &c. 

Duntatis was by imp. Stirling, dam 
by imp. Wildair, g. grandam by imp. 
Jolly Roger, g. g. grandam by imp. 
Fearnought, g. g. g. grandam by imp. 
Janus. A. J. Lawson. 

May 22, 1838. 





Blooded Stock belonging to Mr. Mr- 
CHAEL SCHLATRE, Plaquemine, Lou- 
istand. 


1. Aprta, b. m. bred by Wm. Wil- 
liams, Esq. of Poplar Grove, near Nash- 
ville, she was foaled on the 13th day of 
March, 1831. For the pedigree of 
Adria, see A. T. R. vol. 2, page 566. 


Her produce : 

B. f. Earnestine, foaled March, 1837, 
she was got by Ossory. For the pedi- 
gree of Ossory, see A. T. R. vol. 2, 
page 52. 

Br. c. Globe, foaled 2d day of Febru- 
ary, 1838, was got by Lauderdale, he 
by Sir Archy, his dam, imp. Stoughton 
Lass. 

Pedigree of the grey mare Sulphur 
Spring. She was foaled the property 
ot W.H. Bell, in Adams county, in the 
state of Mississippi, in the spring of 
1832. She was sired by Sir Henry Ton- 


son, of Tennessee, her dam a bay mare 
about fifteen hands high, was sired by 
Carolinian, her grandam was sired by 
Spread Eagle; her great grandam was 
sired by Bay Yankee, of Virginia; he 
was a horse of great reputation as a 
racer. I refer you to the American 
Turf Register for the pedigree of Sir 
Henry, Carolinian, Spread Eagle, and 
Bay Yankee, 

Given under my hand this the 8th 
April, 1838. WituiaM H. Bett. 


The Carolinian mare was raised by 
Mr. Joseph Clay, formerly of Virginia, 
and sold by him to Joseph Rudd, of 
whom I purchased her. This pedigree 
is copied from the original pedigree of 
the Carolinian mare, which Mr. Clay 
gave to Mr. Rudd. 

W.H. Bett. 


Her produce : 


B. c. Wagram, foaled last day of 
March, 1838, was sired by Lauderdale. 


June 22, 1838. 

I do hereby certify, that the brown 
colt Gaslight, sold to Mr. Schlatre, was 
got by imp. Merman, foaled mine on 
the 3d day of March, 1837, his dam by 
Mercury, his grandam by Proserpine, 
by Oscar, grandam by Pacolet. See A. 
T. R. vol. 3, page 487, as certified by 
I.. P. Cheatham. Also, a bay filly, 
Rattoon, out of the same mare, foaled 
in Tennessee, in the spring of 1835, by 
Pacific. J. E. Ropertson. 





Blooded Stock belonging to N. Terry, 
Esq., Locust Grove, near Sanders, 
Ala., June, 27, 1838. 


1. SANTEE, ch. ¢c.'three years old, 
spring, 1838, by Wild Bill, (by Sir 
Archy, dam Sally McGehee, by Timo- 
leon. 

2. ARKALUKA, ch. c. one year old, 
spring, 1838, by imp. Leviathan, out 
of Sally McGehee. 

3. Tasso, br. c. foaled spring, 1838, 
by imp. Leviathan, out of Sally Me- 
Gehee. 

4, Littie LEApeER, b. c. three years 
old, spring, 1838, by O’Kelly, out of 
Bay Doe, by Shakspeare. 

5. Jewsnarp, b. c. two years old, 
spring, 1838, by Marion, out of Bay 
Doe. 

6. Mrrza, br. f. one year old, spring 
1838, by Wild Bill, out of Bay Doe. 
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7. PANTALETTO, br. f. foaled spring, 
1838, by imp. Consol, dam Bay Doe. 


8. Fricut, gr. f. three years old, 
spring, 1838, by O’Kelly, out of Nancy 
Robinson, by Shakspeare. 

9. SELoctTa, b. c. four years old, 
spring, 1838, by Wild Bill, dam Ar- 
chess, by Sir Archy. 

10. Hippy, ch. f. two years old, 
spring, 1838, by imp. Leviathan, dam 
Clare de Kitchen, by Shakspeare. 


11. Oronoko, br. c. one year old, 
spring, 1838, by imp. Consol, dam Mer- 
maid, by Shakspeare. 


12. GrenneT, b. f. foaled spring, 
1838, by imp. Glencoe, dam Mermaid. 


13. NupBINeETTA, b. f. one year old, 
spring, 1838, by imp. Luzborough, dam 
by Bertrand. 

14. Damascus, ch. or gr. c. foaled 
spring, 1838, by imp. Luzborough, dam 
by Bertrand. 


15. MaEtstroom, b. c. foaled spring, 
1838, by Garrison’s Zinganee, out of 
Jenny Hunter, by Shakspeare. 

16. DANGER, gr. c. three years old, 
spring, 1838, by O’Kelly, dam by Buz- 
zard. 

17. Jack Easy, b. c. foaled spring, 
1838, by Watkins Leigh, (by Shaks- 
peare,) out of Cassandra, by Wild Bill. 

18. Exr1za Horkrns, ch. f. one year 
old. spring, 1838, by Wild Bill, out of 
Lady Washington, by Washington. 





Continuation of Gen. McArtuur and 
‘W. M. Anperson’s blooded Stock, 
of Fruit Hill, Ross county, Ohio, from 
vol. 7, A. T. R. page 287. 


1. VireinraA Gray, (dead.) 


Her produce : 

1833. Gr. c. Civil John,) & 3 
as registered at 287, No.6] S38 
of vol. 7. S.& 

1835. A medley coloured } © +x 
f. Anna Medoec by Medoc. vs 

1836. B. f. Annita, by e-) 
Tariff. 9 





2. Mary Haxarit—with Woodpeck- 
e 


r. 
1833. B. g. Tomahawk, by Tariff, 
sold. 


[ August, 1838. 

1834. Br. ce. Mickinack, (or) 
Turtle,) by Tariff. S 
1835. Br. g. Chiaxco, by Tariff. te 
1836. Br. g. by Tariff. ° 
1837. Missed to Ryan’s Sir es 
Charles. > 
1838, b. c. Corncracker, by imp. | § 

Tranby. : 
3. Lany McTapsr, now with Cadet. 
1833. Missed to Tariff. Vs 
1834. Br. g. by Tariff, sold. . 
1835. Ch.f. by Blue Jacket, sold. | s 
1836. Ch. f. by Tariff, sold. (| & 
1837. Ch. ce. Barchitucky, by | > 
. Ryan’s Sir Charles. 5 
1838. Ch. c. Jeff Wells, b Seb 
Richards, foaled June 4th—W. M. A. 

4. Bertua, ch. m. by Bertrand, ) 
dam by Gray’s Buzzard, foaled | & 
1831. ae 
1836. B. f. Nannie Bush by Ta- | °° 
riff. \ > 
1837. Ch. f. Carola, by Sir} & 
Charles, Ryan’s. a 
1838. Missed to imp. Contract, | $ 
now with Trumpator. , 





4 

5. Ch. m. by Thornton’s Ratler, dam 
by Forester, foaled in 1831. 

1838. Ch. f. Cadetta, by Cadet. 

6. Br. m. by McDuffie, dam by Whip- 
ster, grandam by Ewings’ Old Court; 
McDuffie, by Davis’ Hamiltonian, his 
sire was Tayloe’s, or Pollock’s Ham- 
iltonian, the same horse ; Whipster and 
Old Court were by Blackburn’s Whip, 
and Old Court’s dam was also the dam 
of Woodpecker, and was by imp. Buz- 
zard, she was foaled 1832. 

1838. Gr. f. Civilia, by Civil John, 
for him see vol. 7. page 287, T. R.— 
W. M. A. 

7. Biuetne, by Tariff, dam by Van 
Mater’s Diomed, foaled 1833. 

1838. Ch. f. Blue Grass, by Roanoke, 
Jr., he by Randolph’s Roanoke, dam by 
Marske, grandam by imp. Medley; g. 
grandam by imp. Janus, out of a full 
blooded mare, the property of Samuel 
Baldwin, of Prince Edward county, Va. 
so says his bill._— Bred by W. M. A. 

8. Larce, b. m. by Cherokee, dam 
and grandam, by Job Stevenson, certi- 
fied were both full blooded Medley 
mares. 

1838. B. ec. by Ryan’s Sir Charles, 
(«died the day foaled.) 

W. MarsHatt ANDERSON. 
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